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Quiz on peace 
for average 
citizen 





First history 
of U.S. Foreign 
Service 








Monthly Roundup 


Reporting on new ideas, services, plans, publications 
and materials for world affairs education and activity 


\O HELP THE AVERAGE CITIZEN think about his stake 
| in permanent world peace —- and what he can do 
about it — the Institute for International Order has 
prepared a ten-minute self-administered questionnaire, 
Ten Minutes for Peace. The questionnaire does not 
present any particular point of view but is designed to 
stimulate thought and action among persons who are 
not already active in peace and world affairs organiza- 
tions. The form is now being tested through bulk dis- 
tribution to a variety of national organizations — 
business, labor, farm, fraternal and religious. A sample 
copy will be sent to organizations which may wish to 
distribute bulk quantities or to reproduce the ques- 
tions for their own use. Write to Institute for Interna- 
tional Order, 11 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 


INTERESTING FACTS about the U.S. Foreign Service, from 
its beginnings in Revolutionary times to the present, 
have been assembled by two Foreign Service officers 
for the Historical Office of the Department of State. 
Based on extensive research in original records and sec- 
ondary sources, the book is the first comprehensive 
account of the development of the Foreign Service. 
College students contemplating a career, professors of 
international relations and everyone who wonders 
about the Service's role in the conduct of America’s 
past and present foreign policy will find the book a 
far from dry account of the growth of the State De- 
partment’s overseas arm. The Foreign Service of the 
United States: Origins, Development, and Functions 
(430 pp., $3.50) is available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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2 Monthly Roundup 


BRIEFING SESSIONS on the United Nations and related 
world problems will be arranged for nongovernmental 
organizations and groups upon request by the Foreign 
Policy Association-World Affairs Center. The pro- 
grams are given on weekdays at the FPA-WAC head- 
quarters, located across the street from United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. 

One-hour briefing programs can be arranged through- 
out the year on such topics as structure of the UN, 
current agenda items before UN bodies, background 
on the UN’s past policies and actions, and on program 
planning materials and information resources on world 
affairs for community groups. A question period is pro- 
vided after the briefing session. Groups must range in 
size from 25 to 175. Nominal charge: $3 for groups 
under 50, $5 for larger groups. 

An intensive program on the UN and world affairs, 
lasting from two to five hours, plus additional time 
spent attending UN meetings when in session, can also 
be arranged. Groups requesting this type of program 
should number from 15 to 50. Nominal charge: $5 for 
a two-hour program, $10 for a five-hour program. 

For further information, write to Mrs. Jane Hender- 
son, Program Associate, Foreign Policy Association- 
World Affairs Center, 345 East 46 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


CLuges TO HOW U.S. BUSINESSMEN view international 
economic, social and political problems are to be found 
in 1961-1962 Policy Declarations on World Affairs 
adopted by the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The statements also 
indicate ways in which the U.S. might seek construc- 
tive solutions of problems in world affairs. (52 pp.) 
Single copies are available free from the Chamber, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


WHEN GROUPS OR INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS lend a helping 
hand in Africa it is easy to misjudge the Africans’ needs 
and wishes. A simple guide on how to avoid mistakes 
and make the most of opportunities to exchange ideas 
has been prepared by the Women’s Africa Commit- 
tee. Do's and Dont’s for Conducting Programs in Africa 
(26 pp., mimeo., 25 cents) discusses such problems 2s 
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African exchange 
agencies form 
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Free enterprise 
in the Congo 
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language, how to plan and conduct meaningful pro- 
grams that will have a lasting effect, and how to follow 
up once the program has been left in the hands of the 
Africans themselves. Includes a directory of the activi- 
ties of U.S. nongovernmental organizations serving 
women in Africa. Order from African-American Insti- 
tute, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES engaged in African educational ex- 
change programs have joined to form the Council for 
Educational Cooperation with Africa (CECAF). 
The CECAF will collect data on African educational 
needs and promote the fulfillment of these needs in 
the United States. Member agencies will share infor- 
mation on programs with U.S. educational institutions 
and act jointly with them on problems of mutual con- 
cern. In carrying out their African exchange programs, 
members have agreed that a group of competent edu- 
cators will be asked to evaluate qualifications of African 
grantees and that these evaluations will be made avail- 
able to U.S. educational institutions accepting applica- 
tions from the grantees. The six member agencies of 
CECAF are: African-American Institute, African Amer- 
ican Students Foundation, African Scholarship Program 
of American University, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Phelps-Stokes Fund and United Negro College 
Fund. The Institute of International Education, 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., will provide secre- 
tariat services for the Council. 


How HAVE EVENTS IN THE Conco affected privately- 
owned industry? Auguste S. Gerard, Director of the 
Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce et |’Industrie, 
a holding company with interests in agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce, finds that most Congolese have 
remained loyal to their employers and that productivity 
has not been affected in some sectors and has suffered 
only a slight drop in others. Mr. Gerard explains this 
phenomenon and shows what privately-owned business 
can contribute to the Congo’s future in Private Enter- 
prise — Blueprint for Progress in the Congo, text of 
his address to a press conference of business and finan- 
cial editors in New York on June 13, 1961. Copies of 
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the address (13 pp.) are available free from Belgo- 
American Development Corporation, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Tur CHINA QUESTION and the numerous problems sur- 
rounding it are the theme of the September 15 issue 
of Concern, a biweekly magazine of the Methodist 
Church. This special issue includes articles on Com- 
munist China and the UN, the political situation in 
Taiwan, problems and prospects for Communist China 
and problems facing Christians and the churches. In- 
cludes list of selected resources. 20 pp. 25 cents. Order 
from Division of Peace and World Order, General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, The Methodist 
Church, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, 
D.C. 


How anv wuy the British and American viewpoints 
differ on the question of recognition of Communist 
China and its admission to the United Nations is 
explained in a new fact sheet issued by the English 
Speaking Union of the United States. Chinese Rep- 
resentation in the UN and Anglo-American Relations 
(Fact Sheet No. 11, 14 pp., mimeo) was prepared 
by John M. H. Lindbeck, Associate Director of the 
East Asian Research Center, Harvard University. 

The fact sheet includes information on why Great 
Britain has recognized the Central People’s Govern- 
ment as the de facto and de jure government of China 
and why it has cooperated with the U.S. in keeping 
the question of seating Communist China off the 
agenda, despite the fact that it is not opposed to seat- 
ing Communist China in the UN. Discussions of the 
character and role of the UN, the status of Taiwan 
and a list of votes on the moratorium on Chinese rep- 
resentation are also presented. 

This fact sheet is one of a series on many subjects 
published by the English Speaking Union “to provide 
background information and factual data helpful to 
anyone discussing, reporting, or preparing editorial 
comment” on the topics presented. Single copies are 
available free from the Union (16 East 69 Street, 
New York 21, N.Y.) 
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OxssTACLEs TO NORTH AFRICAN UNITY and the chances 
of overcoming them are discussed in the first issue of 
Mediterranean Survey, a quarterly bulletin issued by 
the Institute for Mediterranean Affairs. The issue 
includes an article on the historical, ethnical and politi- 
cal background of the Maghreb (the western part of 
the Arab world) by Brahim Hayder, Cultural Attaché 
of the Tunisian Embassy in Washington, and an article 
by President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia on the task 
of achieving unity in the Maghreb. (8 pp.) 

Each issue will be devoted to a single topic; the next 
will deal with Algeria. Copies of Mediterranean Survey 
are available free from the Institute, 27 East 62 Street, 
New York 21, N.Y. 


A NEw stupy sYLLABus, Evolving United States Policies 
Toward the Emerging Nations of Asia and Africa, has 
been prepared by the American Association of 
University Women to assist study groups in assessing 
U.S. policies and in developing informed opinions 
about the trends and problems facing our policy- 
makers in these areas. The syllabus presents back- 
ground information and policy questions on Africa 
South of the Sahara, the Middle East and North Africa, 
and Pakistan, India and Southeast Asia. Discussion 
questions and bibliography are included in each section 
and a special section on workshop suggestions outlines 
a full workshop program of three plenary sessions 
and a total of nine discussion groups. 40 pp., 35 cents. 
Order from AAUW, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


THE LiprARY Of Trenton State College has prepared 
bibliographies on four major areas of the world: Africa 
Today (28 pp.), Asia Today (35 pp.), Europe Today 
(34 pp.), and Latin America Today (27 pp.). Each 
mimeographed bibliography indicates key reference 
works and periodicals on the area, followed by an 
annotated list of books presenting the cultural, eco- 
nomic, geographical and political background of each 
country and major area. Single copies are available 
free of charge to organizations and schools from: 
Roscoe L. West Library, Trenton State College, 
Trenton 5, New Jersey. 








6 New Books 


Newsletter by 
European Free 
Trade Association 


American 
diplomacy 


World law 


Geo-political 
world survey 


News asout the European Free Trade Associatio: 
will be reported regularly in the EFTA Reporter, : 
newsletter recently established by EFTA’s Washingto: 
Office. The newsletter will appear bimonthly, or more 
frequently when the amount of EFTA news warrants 
it. The first issue appeared October 2. (4 pp.) The 
newsletter is distributed free of charge to persons who 
request that their name be included on the mailing 
list. Write to: European Free Trade Association, 
Washington Information Office, 711 14th Street, N.W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


New Books onWorld Affairs 


All items followed by a key number can be ordered directly from 
INTERCOM. Detach order form from back cover. Request all 
other items mentioned, whether priced or free, directly from the 
issuing organization or publisher. Prices and availability are sub- 
ject to change by the publishing organization. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN A NEW ERA, Stephen D. 
Kertesz, ed. University of Notre Dame Press, 1961, 601 pp. $10. 
Under the aegis of the Committee on International Relations, 18 
experts examine the “new look” of American diplomacy since 
1945, analyze major foreign policy issues in specific areas, discuss 
policy-making and organizational problems, consider future 


dangers and prospects. Sequel to Diplomacy in a Changing 
World. KI 


WHEN NATIONS DISAGREE, Arthur Larson. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1961. 251 pp. $3.95. Scholarly examination, in 
non-technical language, of the steps which can be taken to 
achieve peace through law, within the present framework of the 
United Nations Charter. Mr. Larson defines world law and 
explains its machinery; discusses some “justiciable issues” ( Ber- 
lin, Suez nationalization, Sino-Indian border, aerial incidents ); 
considers the place of force in world law. Author is legal auth- 
ority, former Director of the U.S.1.S. and Special Assistant to the 
President, presently Director of the World Rule of Law Center 
at Duke University. K2 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, Robert 
Rienow. Crowell, 1961. 431 pp. $7.50. Geo-political survey of 
the modern world, in non-technical language. Professor of Polli- 
tical Science at the State University of New York College for 
Teachers discusses the world we live in, problems of international 
life, instruments of power, control of power and, finally, power 
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and peace. “Is it dawn — or dusk — for the values of civilization 
as we have come to know them?” K3 


DISARMAMENT: THE CHALLENGE OF THE NINETEEN 
SIXTIES, James P. Warburg. Doubleday, 1961. 288 pp. $4.50. 
Former banker, an authority on financial and public affairs, 
surveys alternative solutions: disarmament and arms control, 
discussing the economic impact of each. Within the framework 
of a detailed history and analysis of disarmament negotiations 
since 1945, Mr. Warburg presents his own views, stating that 
we must give up our “pre-atomic thinking” and realize, first, that 
the only chance for survival lies in universal disarmament under 
supranational, not international, control, and second, that the 
major injustices which impel men to violence have to be 
eliminated. K4 


AMERICA IN BRITAIN’S PLACE, Lionel Gelber. Praeger, 
1961. 356 pp. $5. Former teacher of international relations at 
University of Toronto, recently Special Assistant to the Prime 
Minister of Canada, compares legislative processes in the United 
States with the British parliamentary system; analyzes the rela- 
tionship between the two countries, and their changed respective 
positions in the world; discusses the effect on Britain and the 
U.S. of recent events and attitudes in other parts of the world. 
This is Mr. Gelber’s fifth book on international affairs. K5 


THE UNEXPECTED REVOLUTION, Paul Kecskemeti. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961. 178 pp. $4.75. Senior research asso- 
ciate of the Rand Corporation, in a study prepared for the United 
States Air Force, examines the genesis of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1956; compares that revolution, and the events leading 
up to it, with parallel uprisings in several other satellite countries 
between 1953 and 1956; concludes with a discussion of political 
stability and instability under communism. Author feels that 
ideological and moral conflicts exist within the Soviet elite, and 
that these conflicts “pose the most immediate potential threat 
to the political stability of Communist regimes.” Fully annotated; 
comprehensive bibliography. K6 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, Harold 
R. Isaacs. Stanford University Press, 1961. 392 pp. $7.50. Second 
revised edition of a classic work on the early years of Chinese 
communism by Lecturer in Political Science at M.I.T. Based on 
extensive research, plus personal interviews with Trotsky and 
representatives of the Comintern, this book describes the events 
of the Revolution, and gives a detailed account of the original 
Kuomintang-Communist alliance, and the way in which Russian- 
dictated policies drove the Chinese Communists into “the de- 
bacle which culminated in the establishment of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
dictatorship.” K7 


GUERRILLA WARFARE, Che Guevara. Translated by J. P. 
Morray. Monthly Review Press, 1961. 127 pp. $3.50. In this 
manual, which synthesizes the guerrilla experiences in the re- 
volt against Batista, Castro's chief administrator sets down the 
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general principles of this kind of warfare, its strategy and tactics; 
discusses the structure, training and indoctrination of a guerrilla 
band, organization of a guerrilla front, and medical problems: 
concludes with an analysis of the Cuban situation, present and 
future. K8 


Warin STREET WITHOUT JOY, Bernard B. Fall. Stackpole, 1961. 321 
Indechiag pp. $4.95. French-born teacher of International Relations at 
Howard University who, in 1953, participated in combat opera- 

tions in the war in Indochina, tells the story of certain key events 

in that war, describing specific military operations in vivid de- 

tail. He examines the issues that were involved and decisions 

that were made; evaluates what he saw in terms of the future 

Dr. Fall augmented his own observations by interviews with 

many of the senior officers who shared in the making of the 

fateful decisions, and by a perusal of the document files of the 

French forces in Indochina. Numerous illustrations and colorful 

excerpts from his personal diary add human interest. K9 


Southern SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
: FEDERATION, T. R. M. Creighton. Praeger, 1961. 257 pp. 
Rhodesia $5.75. Warden in the University of Reading, who spent two years 
in Africa, presents a study of Southern Rhodesian culture and 

its effect on the relationship between Africans and Europeans, 

relating it to the problems of the Central African Federation. 

He discusses “partnership” both in theory and practice; con- 

siders the tricky problem of Nyasaland; speculates about the 

future of Federation. K10 


Mussolini MUSSOLINI, Laura Fermi. University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
and his times 477 pp. $5.95. I Lively picture of I Duce against the background 
of social turmoil and national frustration from which he emerged. 

Author states that this book is not a biography; it is a compila- 

tion of incidents and details that illustrate the man’s character, 

his achievements and failures, and the interrelations between Com 

the society of his time and his own career. She was impelled 

to write it by her realization, after her arrival in this country, of 

the falsity of the Italian middle-class conception of him. K11 


Pamphlets and Paperbacks 


Pamphlet ISSUES BEFORE THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL sear “an 
“International Conciliation,” September 1961. Carnegie Endow- 

of the month ment for International Peace, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 224 pp. 50 cents. The sixteenth General Assembly, per- 

haps the most crucial in the history of the United Nations, is 

confronted by issues considered the most critical in the history 

of the world. This pamphlet puts each question on the agenda Wi 

in the perspective of its background and measures already taken 

It clearly defines the problems and issues of the political, eco- 
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nomic, social and legal questions before the Assembly as well 
as the subjects of dependent peoples, human rights, refugees 
and rehabilitation, and administration and budget. K12 


AFRICA: A NEW NATIONALISM. “Current History,” October 
1961. Current History, Inc., 1822 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 63 pp. 85 cents. Seven authorities study the growth of 
African nationalism and the pressure for complete independence. 
Includes discussion of: changing Africa in the changing world, 
African federalism, the Franco-African community, the Algerian 
situation, evolution in British Africa, change in Southern Africa, 
and the Congo’s first year of independence. K13 


THE U.S., CUBA, AND LATIN AMERICA, Jaime Benitez. 
An Occasional Paper on the Free Society, Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
August 1961. 11 pp. Single copies free. Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico discusses the need for U.S. awareness of 
Latin America as a whole and support for the creation of inde- 
pendently motivated social and economic changes within the 
Republics. L14 


LATIN AMERICAN ISSUES: ESSAYS AND COMMENTS, 
Albert O. Hirschman, ed. Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 
70 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 1961. 201 pp. $1.45. Diverse 
views expressed by university professors, economic advisers and 
journalists from Latin America and the United States focusing on 
inter-American relationships and current economic policy issues. 
The outstanding point made is that “aiming at greater freedom 
in partnership rather than clinging to an unrealistic hope of 
complete harmony of aims and interests may be the real key to 
improving our relationships with the nations of Latin 
America.” K15 


COMMUNIST CHINA: NEW WORLD POWER. “Current 
History,” September 1961. Current History, Inc., 1822 Ludlow 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 61 pp. 85 cents. Seven specialists 
discuss and examine internal and international positions of Red 
China today. Particular issues discussed are: Communist soli- 
darity and Sino-Soviet rivalry, imperialism, the question of repre- 
sentation in the UN, industrialization, military strength, 
education and indoctrination, and government and law. K16 


THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY: GATEWAY TO 
PEACE. Department of State Publication 7254. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. August 1961. 34 pp. 20 cents. Brief account of the 
proposed test ban treaty, the Soviet alternative to the treaty, 
the background and purposes of the Geneva Conference, under- 


ground testing, inspection and controls, and the disillusionments 
of the 1961 talks. K18 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. UN Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. Sales Section, United Nations, New 
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U.S. 
foreign trade 


U.S. 
foreign aid 


Training U.S. 
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work abroad 


York. 1961. 52 pp. 75 cents. The report of the Secretary Gen 
eral to thirtieth session of the Economic and Social Counci 
surveys the fiscal years ending in 1958 and 1959. Includes dat: 
on contributions classified by recipient country and region 
multilateral and bilateral contributions classified by contributors 
and trends in receipts and sources of assistance. K19 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1960. UN Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Sales Section, United Nations 
New York. 1961. 237 pp. $3. A two-part review and analysis of 
world economic conditions and trends in context of the broad 
issues of growth and stability. Focuses on economic growth and 
development, and recent trends in the world economy. Espe- 
cially notes divergent trends in North America and Western 
Europe since the beginning of 1960. Tables and charts. 


THE POLITICS OF TRADE. League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 1026 17 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
September 1961. 55 pp. 50 cents. Written in anticipation of the 
1962 debate when the Trade Agreements Act expires, this 
pamphlet helps focus attention on the major areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement in U.S. trade policy and identifies the 
significant issues. Includes past and present U.S. trade policy 
and proposals for future legislation along with a list of selected 
readings and question guide. K20 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST. Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 1961. 31 pp. Free. States our stake 
in expanding world trade, how foreign trade affects our domestic 
economy, and the challenge posed to U.S. traders by foreign 
competitors. Concludes that rather than protecting the status 
quo, we must protect the economic opportunities of American 
workers and management. L21 


A NEW PROGRAM OF FREE WORLD AID... FOR THE 
DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT. Industrial Union Department, 
American Federation of Labor — Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 815 16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 15 pp. 
Free. A cartoon illustrated, interestingly presented study of the 
new foreign aid program. L22 


FOREIGN AID: FACTS AND FALLACIES. Department of 
State Publication 7239. Office of Public Services, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 52 pp. Free. Refutes the 
major criticisms of foreign aid and notes some outstand- 
ing results of the U.S. program. Charts, photographs. 


TRAINING AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN FOR WORK 
ABROAD, Jane Dustan. Council for International Progress in 
Management (U.S.A.), Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
1961. Second Edition. 36 pp. $2.50. Detailed description of 
courses that prepare managers of U.S. firms to meet effectively 
the problems encountered in foreign operations. Includes 
descriptions of seven in-company training programs. 
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Focus on Human Rights 


k fae Focus presents a unique guide to recent inter- 

national action to define, to promote and to protect 
the civil and political rights of individuals all over 
the world. 

It reports on the work and publications of the United 
Nations dealing with human rights, and of other offi- 
cial international organizations, as well as of some 
international voluntary organizations and their U.S. 
affiliates. 

This is certainly not the whole human rights story 
of a period which has seen the passion for freedom, 
for the self-determination of nations and for liberation 
from the bonds of poverty, ignorance and disease, 
transform the political structures of the world. But it 
is an important salient in the present phase of a cen- 
turies-old struggle to build the institutions which will 
secure to all men the rights which, in our Declaration 
of Independence, we call inalienable. 

And it is important not only in those areas of the 
world where such security is still only a utopian dream. 
It is also of urgent importance to the U.S. and all 
countries which enjoy governments based on a belief 
in the sanctity of the individual. 


As people move about more and more, by choice or 
by compulsion, as personal and economic interests cut 
across national lines, more and more situations arise 
in which the protection of individual rights requires 
the agreement and cooperation of more than one 
government. 

But we have a larger and more important personal 
and national stake in the promotion and protection of 
human rights everywhere. The security of our own 
cherished rights requires a peaceful world in which 
the institutions of freedom can flourish; and it may 
be, that as the distances which separate people from 
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Rights 
and the law 


Progress in 
understanding 


people grow smaller, such a world cannot, any more 
than any nation can, survive half slave and half free. 


But the problems are enormous. 

“Rights,” like “justice,” is a word many men have 
found it easier to die for than to define. It is difficult 
enough to find workable definitions within the frame- 
work of a single national culture and to write laws 
that can be effective even in a single country with 
established legal and moral traditions. 

International action compounds the difficulties. 

It requires definitions consonant with many cultures, 
many religions and beliefs. In some areas these ideas 
are so new that new words must be coined to express 
them. 

There is a school of thought which believes that 
rights exist only as there are courts to interpret and 
power to enforce them, so that international action to 
secure human rights must wait upon effective inter- 
national law. 

There is a continuing debate as to whether law must 
take the lead or can only follow the development of the 
beliefs and cultural habits required to make it effective. 

Many governments take the position that human 
rights which can only be truly secured by effective law 
are matters of purely domestic jurisdiction and beyond 
the scope of international action. 

In countries with a federal structure, such as the 
United States, there is the problem of the impact of 
treaties on established federal-state relationships. 


For all of these reasons most of the progress in inter- 
national action for human rights has been not in the 
writing of international law— although a certain 
number of treaties or covenants have been drafted 
which have the force of law in the countries which 
have ratified them — but in the tedious work of defi- 
nition, in the clarification of norms and standards, the 
preparation of studies and reports and in the exchange 
of ideas, information and experience. The obligation 
to face and to discuss these issues in international 
bodies has, itself, been an important part of the edu- 
cational process, which has proved to have some invigo- 
rating effects on laggard governments. 
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United States policy since 1953 has been to concentrate 
on these educational processes and oppose the treaty 
method, however sympathetic the U.S. may be to the 
objectives of any proposed treaty or covenant. 

This policy has been largely influenced by concern 
about the impact such treaties might have on our own 
federal-state system; by the belief that our own laws 
are already in advance of covenants likely to be pre- 
sented by an international organization, and by skepti- 
cism as to the effectiveness of covenants in the present 
state of international relations. 

Opposition to this U.S. policy is based on the belief 
that United States leadership would be enhanced by 
support of those treaties and covenants which can 
help to spread the institutions of law and freedom, so 
essential to the peace of the world. This consideration 
may have influenced the United States’ decision to 
vote for the draft Convention on Consent to Marriage, 
Minimum Age of Marriage and Registration of Mar- 
riages at the 1961 General Assembly, whose provisions 
would require no alteration in any federal or state laws 
or procedures in the U.S., but which would mark an 
important advance in many parts of the world 


where legal rights of women are only beginning to be 
established. 


The United States has taken an active role and fre- 
quent leadership in many human rights programs of the 
UN and other international agencies. It was when Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was chairman that the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights completed the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which won the unani- 
mous support of the General Assembly in 1948. 

The U.S. continues to be active in bodies and agen- 
cies dealing with human rights, and took the leader- 
ship in advancing the Human Rights Commission’s 
program for specific studies, periodic reports and 
advisory services. 


’ I ‘HE FOLLOWING pages describe a wide range of inter- 
national Declarations and Conventions, of studies, 
of seminars, of advisory services which are preparing 
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the soil in which respect for human rights and under- 
standing of the legal processes which are required to 
make them secure can take root and grow. 


It is because education and discussion and public atten- 
tion are such an important part of the essential prepara- 
tory and evolutionary processes that nongovernmental 
organizations play such an important role in them. 

Not only have they helped to maintain a constant 
pressure for progress on national governments and 
international agencies, they have been called upon for 
information and consultation on technical problems 

These organizations not only keep the demands of 
the peoples of the world before national and inter- 
national leadership, but they help to interpret the 
problems of official action and the need for support 
and understanding as well as for criticism and pressure. 


This Focus is offered in the hope that it will provide 
both encouragement and a useful tool to all of those 
organizations and individuals who believe that even 
the struggle for survival does not permit us to forget, 
indeed it must include, the defense of those human 
rights and values without which physical survival 
would be meaningless. 


United Nations 


Oe or the main purposes of the UN is to achieve 
international cooperation in “promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race. 
sex, language or religion.” 

While the Charter assigns to specific UN organs the 
major responsibility for activity in the field of human 
rights, almost everything that is being done by all UN 
bodies and Specialized Agencies to promote economic 
and social development brings the enjoyment of basic 
human rights more fully within the reach of groups 
and individuals. 
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The General Assembly is instructed by Article 13b to 
initiate studies and to make recommendations, and by 
Article 55c to promote universal respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights. Article 68, which gives the 
Economic and Social Council the right to set up com- 
missions in the economic and social fields, specifically 
adds “and for the promotion of human rights.” 
ECOSOC has established three permanent advisory 
bodies to deal with human rights: the Commission on 
Human Rights, the Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities, and 
the Commission on the Status of Women. Article 76c 
provides that the trusteeship system shall encourage 
respect for human rights for all. 

It is primarily through these organs that the UN 
works to fulfill its role as “a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations” in the field of human rights. 


In the sixteen years since its establishment, the UN has 
devoted much time and attention to the difficult tech- 
nical and political problems involved in translating 
these general purposes into specific international 
action. Its most important achievements in human 
rights, to date, have been in the elaboration of norms 
and standards expressed in various declarations; in the 
preparation of conventions (dealing with specific 
rights which could be put into acceptable legal form), 
and in the promotion of exchanges of experience and 
information among Member States, and by using the 
spotlight of discussion in United Nations bodies. 


Conventions and Declarations 


fhe INTERNATIONAL instruments on human rights 
have been approved by the United Nations; six are 
actually in force in States which have ratified them 
according to their own legal processes. (Conventions 
enter into force only after they have been ratified by 
the prescribed number of States. This number varies 
from convention to convention. ) Six more are in prepa- 
ration within the UN, while the Specialized Agencies 
have adopted or are preparing six additional conven- 
tions initiated by the United Nations. (See page 23, 
“UN Publications on Conventions and Declarations.” ) 
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International Bill of Human Rights 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN Ricuts (1948): 
An international bill of human rights was first proposed 
when the United Nations Charter was drafted in San 
Francisco in 1945. Accordingly, one of the first tasks 
of the Commission on Human Rights was the prepara- 
tion of such a bill. The Commission proposed that the 
bill should contain three parts: a “declaration” pro- 
claiming basic standards, a “covenant” which would 
be binding on States which ratified it, and “measures 
of implementation” to ensure supervised enforcement 
of the covenant. 

The first item, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, was adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948 as “a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations.” The Declaration 
was adopted as a resolution, which did not require 
signature or ratification, and is therefore not recognized 
as a legally binding instrument by all Member States. 


The Declaration has been referred to in the Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms of the Council of Europe (see p. 44), and 
in the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Man adopted by the Organization of American 
States in 1954 (see p. 46). It was also mentioned in 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, the Franco-Tunisian Con- 
vention of 1955, the Special Statute for Trieste, agreed 
upon in 1954 by Italy, the United Kingdom, the U.S. 
and Yugoslavia, and has inspired human rights pro- 
visions included in constitutions and basic laws of 
many states. The Universal Declaration serves as a 
standard of achievement in the administration of non- 
selfgoverning and trust territories. Under Article 73e, 
States responsible for administering nonselfgoverning 
territories are obliged to submit information on human 
rights to the Secretary-General and States administer- 
ing trust territories are obliged to make an annua! 
report to the General Assembly. 

Of the 30 articles in the Declaration, the first 21 deal 
with personal, civil and political rights, Articles 22 to 
27 cover economic, social and cultural rights, while 
the last three articles spell out the conditions under 
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which universal enjoyment of the rights can be 
achieved and maintained. 


Drart INTERNATIONAL COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
(in preparation ): The second part of the bill of human 
rights, the international covenant on human rights, is 
still in preparation. Preliminary discussions in the Gen- 
eral Assembly indicated that it would be preferable 
to prepare two covenants: one on civil and political 
rights, and the other on economic, social and cultural 
rights. The preliminary drafts were completed in 1954 
and transmitted, through the Economic and Social 
Council, to the General Assembly for final drafting 
and adoption. At present, the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly (which considers social and human 
rights questions ) has adopted the Preamble and Arti- 
cle 1 of each Covenant, and Articles 6 to 16 of the 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights and Articles 6 to 18 of the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. 

When ratified by the required number of States, 
the Covenants will be legally binding on States which 
are Parties to them. 


Genocide 


CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE (1948, in force): Genocide, 
the intentional destruction of national, racial, religious 
or ethnic groups, was declared a crime under inter- 
tional law by a resolution of the General Assembly 
proclaimed in 1946. At the same time, the Assembly 
instructed the Economic and Social Council to prepare 
studies on a draft Convention. The Convention was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly on December 
9, 1948 and entered into force on January 12, 1951. 
It defines genocide and makes the commission of it 
a crime. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES 
(1951); CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF 
STATELEss Persons (1954): These conventions, which 
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are now in force, establish standards of treatment for 
refugees and stateless persons. States which have rati- 
fied them agree, among other things, to grant such 
persons equal rights with their citizens regarding reli- 
gion, education, social security and access to courts. 
They must also receive equal treatment with other 
aliens in housing, property and self-employment and 
the most preferable treatment accorded foreigners in 
respect of employment. 


CONVENTION ON THE REDUCTION OF STATELESSNESS 
(1961): Adopted by the General Assembly in August 
1961, and now open for ratification, this Convention 
sets down conditions under which ratifying States will 
grant their nationality to persons born in their territory 
who would otherwise be stateless. 


Drarr DECLARATION ON THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM (in 
preparation): During its current session, the Third 
Committee of the General Assembly will consider a 
draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum submitted for 
approval by the Commission on Human Rights last 
year. The draft provides that States shall respect 
asylum granted by another State; that the situation 
of persons fleeing a country because of a well-grounded 
fear of persecution is of concern to the international 
community; that, unless national security requires it, 
a fleeing person should not be rejected at the border, 
returned or expulsed if this would cause his return to 
a country where he fears for his life, physical integrity 
or liberty; that persons enjoying asylum should do 
nothing contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations; and that nothing in the Declaration 
should prejudice a person’s right to return to his 
country. 


Status of Women 


CONVENTION ON THE Po.iricaL RiGHts orf WOMEN 
(1952, in force): To ensure that women obtain politi- 
cal rights equal to those enjoyed by men, the Assembly 
adopted a Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women on December 20, 1952. The Convention 
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requires states which have ratified it to grant women 
the right to vote, to be elected to and to hold public 


office, and to exercise public functions on equal terms 
with men. 


CONVENTION ON THE NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 
(1957, in force): To protect women from the auto- 
matic loss or acquisition of nationality because of mar- 
riage to a man of different nationality, the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women prepared a Convention 
on the Nationality of Married Women which was 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1957 and entered 
into force in 1958. 

The Convention provides that neither marriage nor 
its dissolution should automatically affect the wife’s 
nationality, even though her husband renounces his 
nationality and takes another. It also calls for privi- 
leged naturalization procedures for a wife who wishes 
to acquire the nationality of her husband. 


Drarr CONVENTION ON CONSENT TO MARRIAGE, MINI- 
MUM AGE OF MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION OF MAR- 
RIAGES (in preparation): In order to eliminate such 
practices as child marriage, bride price and the inheri- 
tance of widows, still prevalent in some parts of the 
world, the Commission on the Status of Women pre- 
pared a draft Convention on Consent to Marriage, 
Minimum Age of Marriage and Registration of Mar- 
riages which is now before the General Assembly 
for approval. 

The draft provides that no marriage shall be legally 
entered into without full and free consent of both 
spouses; that both parties shall have reached the mini- 
mum legal age of marriage specified by law; and that 
all marriages shall be registered by a competent 


authority. 


Freedom of Information 


The General Assembly has declared that “freedom of 
information is a fundamental human right and is the 
touchstone of all the freedoms to which the United 
Nations is consecrated.” In the field of human rights 
people must first be made aware of what their rights 
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are before they can know whether their rights are being 
violated and where to turn to seek redress. 

A Conference on Freedom of Information, held in 
Geneva in 1948, drew up three draft conventions: on 
the gathering and international transmission of news; 
on the international right of correction; and on free- 
dom of information. Of the three, only the Conven- 
tion on the International Right of Correction has been 
approved by the General Assembly and opened for 
signature. 


CONVENTION ON THE INTERNATIONAL RicHT OF Cor- 
RECTION (1952): This Convention defines the respon- 
sibilities of news correspondents and of information 
offices and provides conditions for transmission of com- 
muniqués designed to correct errors of fact. Adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 16, 1952, and 
opened for signature, ratification and accession, the 
Convention has not yet entered into force. 


DraFrt CONVENTION ON THE INTERNATIONAL TRANS- 
MISSION OF NEws (in preparation ): This draft Conven- 
tion, at one time tentatively incorporated into the draft 
of the Convention on the International Right of Cor- 
rection, is awaiting decision on the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information before action will be taken. 


Drart CONVENTION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION (in 
preparation): Thus far, the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly has adopted the Preamble and Arti- 
cles 1 and 2 of the draft Convention prepared by a 
special committee established by the Assembly in a 
resolution of December 14, 1950. 

Article 1 provides that each State must grant freedom 
to gather, receive and impart information, whether 
orally, in writing, or in print, without governmental 
interference and regardless of national frontiers. 
According to Article 2, States may limit these freedoms 
under such legally defined conditions as their tendency 
to incite persons to commit criminal acts, to endanger 
national security or if they constitute other specified 
infringements of the law, but they may not impose 
any “prior censorship of news, comments and _ politi- 
cal opinions.” 
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Drart DECLARATION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
(in preparation ): Because work on the draft Conven- 
tion on the Freedom of Information is expected to 
move at a slow rate due to the controversial nature 
of several of its articles, the Economic and Social 
Council submitted a five-article draft Declaration to 
the General Assembly in 1959. It was hoped that the 
Declaration would establish a standard of achieve- 
ment in the field while the Convention is in prepara- 
tion, and that States that would not ratify the 
Convention would approve the Declaration since it 
would not be legally binding. 

The Declaration proclaims that everyone has the 
right to seek and convey information and ideas; that 
all governments have the responsibility to pursue poli- 
cies under which the free flow of information will be 
protected; that the media of information should be 
employed in the public service and should not be con- 
trolled by a monopoly; and that all media should report 
honestly and in good faith. 


Slavery 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION ON THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY, THE SLAVE TRADE, AND INSTITUTIONS AND PRAC- 
TICES SIMILAR TO SLAVERY (1956, in force): In 1953, 
functions exercised by the League of Nations under 
the Slavery Convention of 1926 were transferred to 
the United Nations. Three years later a Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave 
Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery 
was adopted at a conference of plenipotentiaries con- 
vened by the Economic and Social Council in Geneva. 

This additional convention was necessary since sur- 
veys had revealed that many institutions and practices 
resembling slavery in their effects were still in exist- 
ence. The supplementary convention outlaws debt 
bondage, serfdom, bride-price and exploitation of child 
labor, and provides penal sanctions for some other 
related practices. States which have ratified it inform 
the Secretary-General on laws, regulations and admin- 
istrative measures designed to implement its terms. 
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DECLARATION OF THE RiGHTs OF THE CHILD (1959): 
Because “the child, by reason of his physical and 
mental immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, 
including appropriate legal protection, before as well 
as after birth,” a Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
was unanimously adopted and proclaimed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 20, 1959. It sets a standard 
of achievement which parents, individuals, voluntary 
organizations, local authorities and governments should 
strive to observe. 

The Declaration calls for special protection and 
opportunities to help children develop in a healthy 
and normal manner in conditions of freedom and dig- 
nity and it states that they should have the right to: a 
name and a nationality; social security and health care, 
especially if handicapped; to grow up in an affectionate 
atmosphere, preferably with their parents; to receive 
education; to be among the first to obtain relief in time 
of disaster; and to be protected from neglect, cruelty, 
exploitation and discrimination. 


Conventions Adopted 
by the Specialized Agencies 


The following conventions have been prepared and 
adopted by the International Labour Organization 
(ILO) and the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


CONVENTION CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
AND PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE (1948) 
In Force. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE AND TO BARGAIN 
Co.uLectiveELy (1949) In Force. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING EQuAL REMUNERATION FOR 
Men AND Women Workers For Work oF EQual 
VaueE (1951) In Force. ILO also adopted a recommen- 
dation on this matter. 
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CONVENTION CONCERNING THE ABOLITION OF FORCED 
Lasour (1957) In Force. 


d CONVENTION CONCERNING DISCRIMINATION IN RESPECT 
B, OF EMPLOYMENT AND Occupation (1958) In Force. 
ii An ILO recommendation on this subject was also 
d adopted. 

n- 

‘d UNESCO CONVENTION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 
ry (1960) 

ld 

id UN Publications 

vy . . 

m4 on Conventions and Declarations 

a 

re, HE FOLLOWING list indicates where texts of conventions 
ite and declarations on human rights may be consulted. Some 
ve are contained in publications available to the public. Others 
ne are contained in documents which are no longer available for 
Hy purchase; these may be consulted in United Nations Depository 


Libraries. (See p. 43 for list of Depository Libraries in the U.S. ) 


The Yearbook on Human Rights for any given year contains 
the texts of conventions and declarations adopted during the 
year. Yearbooks may be consulted in libraries or purchased from 
i the Sales Section, United Nations. (See p. 42 for general annota- 
tion of the Yearbook. ) 


nd Universal THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS: 
: A STANDARD OF ACHIEVEMENT. Sales No.: 58.1.22. 36 
“a sepnaoeune pp. 25 cents. Order from Sales Section, United Nations. Dis- 


cusses the meaning and influence of the Declaration, citing 
instances in which the Declaration has been referred to in inter- 
national conventions, declarations and national legislation. In- 
iON cludes text of the Declaration. 


18 ) UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS: 
FINAL AUTHORIZED TEXT. 8 pp. Leaflet. Available free 
from Office of Public Information. 


THE Draft Covenants COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS — REPORT OF THE 


AIN ° TENTH SESSION TO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
on Human Rights COUNCIL. 1954. Document Symbol: E/ 2573. 84 pp. 80 cents. 
Available from Sales Section, UN. Texts of the draft Covenants 
prepared by the Commission (and therefore not as re-drafted 
FOR by the Third Committee) may be consulted on pages 62-73. 
VAI 


The same texts may also be consulted in the appendix of 
Human Rights and World Order by Moses Moskowitz. (see 
p. 66). 


en - 
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To keep up with progress of the Covenants in the Third Com- 
mittee, consult Yearbook of the United Nations in libraries. 
Since there is a gap of a year’s time between action in the 
Third Committee and publication of the Yearbook, also consult 
the most recent Report of the Third Committee on the Draft 
Covenants in UN Depository Libraries. The document symbol 
for each year’s report will be found in the United Nations Docu- 
ments Index (see p. 42). 


THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. Revised, January 1959. Sales 


No.: 59.1.3. 15 pp. 15 cents. Order from Sales Section, United 
Nations. Explains the Convention, how it was prepared and 
how it works. Includes official text. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE OF PLENIPOTENTI- 
ARIES ON THE STATUS OF REFUGEES AND STATELESS 
PERSONS HELD AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, FROM 2 
TO 25 JULY 1951: FINAL ACT AND CONVENTION RE- 
LATING TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES. Sales No: 
1951.1X.4. 59 pp. 50 cents. Order from Sales Section, United 
Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON STATELESS 
PERSONS HELD AT NEW YORK FROM 13 to 23 SEPTEM- 
BER, 1954: FINAL ACT AND CONVENTION RELATING 
TO THE STATUS OF STATELESS PERSONS. Sales No.: 
1956.XIV I. 60 cents. Order from Sales Section, United Nations. 


CONVENTION ON THE REDUCTION OF STATELESS- 
NESS. UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE ELIM- 
INATION OR REDUCTION OF FUTURE STATELESSNESS. 
August 29, 1961. United Nations Document Symbol: A/ 
Conf.9/15 11 pp. Consult in UN Depository Libraries. 


DRAFT DECLARATION ON THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL. Un Document Symbol: A/4792, June 30, 1961. Avail- 
able in UN Depository Libraries. Contains text of the Declara- 
tion on the Right of Asylum. 


CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
— HISTORY AND COMMENTARY. Sales No. 1955.IV.17. 
46 pp. 25 cents. Order from Sales Section. United Nations. 
Includes commentary on provisions of the Convention, text of 
Resolution and Convention, annexes listing countries which 
have ratified the Convention. 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN: REPORT 
SUBMITTED BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. Sales No.: 
1955.1V.1. 83 pp. 50 cents. Order from Sales Section, United 
Nations. Part I deals with analysis of legal systems and of con- 
flicts of laws in the field of nationality of married women. Part 
II covers constitutions, laws and other legal instruments relating 
to nationality of married women. 


Text of the Convention on the Nationality of Married Women 


is included on pages 301-302 of the Yearbook on Human Rights 
for 1957. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION ON CONSENT TO MARRIAGE, 
MINIMUM AGE OF MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION OF 
MARRIAGES. Memorandum Submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. General Assembly, 15th Session. August 18, 1961. UN 
Document Symbol: A/4844. Consult in UN Depository Libraries. 
Presents history of the Convention and includes texts. 


UNITED NATIONS AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 
1960. 4 pp. Free. Order from Office of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York. Brief review of the Commission’s 


work with background on Conventions adopted by the General 
Assembly. 


Convention on the International Right of Correction may be 
consulted on pages 373-5 of Yearbook on Human Rights for 
1952. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DRAFT CONVENTION ON 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: REPORT TO THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON THE WORK OF THE 
SESSION. UN Document Symbol: A/AC.42/7. February 7, 
1951. Consult in UN Depository Libraries. Includes text of draft 
Convention and article-by-article commentary on the Conven- 
tion, indicating votes and opinions of members. 

Text of the Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information, 
as it was sent to Member States for their comments in 1959, 


may be consulted on page 217 of the 1959 Yearbook of the 
United Nations. 


Text of the Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar 
to Slavery is included on pages 289-91 of the Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1956. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD. 6 pp. 
Free. Order from Office of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York. Includes text of the Declaration and a brief sum- 
mary of its history. Illustrated with photographs. 


Convention Concerning Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize. May be consulted on pages 727-30 
of Yearbook on Human Rights for 1948. 


Convention Concerning the Application of the Principles of 
the Right to Organize and to Bargain Collectively. May be 


consulted on pages 291-2 of Yearbook on Human Rights for 
1949. 


Convention Concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. May be consulted 
on pages 469-70 of Yearbook on Human Rights for 1951. 


Convention Concerning the Abolition of Forced Labour. May 
be consulted on pages 303-04 of Yearbook on Human Rights 
for 1957. 


Convention Concerning Discrimination in Respect of Em- 
ployment and Occupation. May be consulted on page 307 of 
Yearbook on Human Rights for 1958. 
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Convention Against Discrimination in Education. A memoran- 
dum explaining the UNESCO Convention and Recommenda- 
tions on Discrimination in Education is available without 
charge from Office of Public Information, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION, NOTE 
BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
CONVENTION AND RECOMMENDATION AGAINST DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN EDUCATION. Commission on Human 
Rights, Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, 13th Session, Item 7 of the provisional 
agenda. Document Symbol: E/CN.4/Sub.2/210. 5 January 
1961. 39 pp. Consult in UN Depository Libraries. Contains 
text of Convention and Recommendation on discrimination in 
education and summaries of discussions by working groups. 


“International Agreements of Interest to Non-Governmental 
Organizations: A List Showing the Obligations Currently 
Assumed by Governments as of 1 June, 1961.” 23 pp. 
(mimeo). Prepared by the Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations in Consultative Status with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. Available to U.S. groups through 
the international organization with which they are affiliated; 
local groups wishing copies should indicate their interest to 
their national group. Includes human rights conventions and the 
states which have signed and ratified them. 


Advisory Services 


r a COMPLEMENT work already in progress, the Gen- 

eral Assembly in 1955 authorized the Secretary- 
General to undertake a program of advisory services 
in human rights, designed to give governments an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge and to share 
their experiences in the promotion of human rights. 
The programs, consisting of the services of experts, 
and fellowships, scholarships and seminars, is available 
at the request of governments. Under this program, 
seminars have been in the greatest demand. An 
average of three regional seminars are conducted each 
year. Some of the topics on which seminars have been 
organized include freedom of information, the partici- 
pation of women in public life, protection of human 
rights in criminal law and procedure and remedies for 
the abuse of administrative authority. Participants are 
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al 


highly qualified persons in the various professions and 
services, including high ranking government officials 
and civil servants, judges, professors and women 
leaders and other persons who share the responsibility 
of promoting human rights in their own countries. 


The following reports of seminars on human rights 
are available in libraries. Persons in key positions in 
education and leaders of professional and legal groups 
may request placement on a mailing list to obtain 
free copies from Mr. John Male, Division of Human 
Rights, Secretariat, United Nations, New York. 


1957 Seminar on the Civic Responsibilities and In- 
creased Participation of Asian Women in Public Life. 
Bangkok, 5 to 16 August 1957. UN Document Symbol: 
ST/TAA/HR/1. 54 pp. 


Seminar on Participation of Women in Public Life. 
Bogota, 18 to 29 May, 1959. UN Document Symbol: 
ST/TAO/HR/5. 40 pp. 


1960 Seminar on Participation of Women in Public 
Life. Addis Ababa, 12 to 23 December, 1960. UN Docu- 
ment Symbol: ST/TAO,HR/ 9. 38 pp. 


1961 Seminar on the Status of Women in Family 
Law. Bucharest, 19 June to 3 July, 1961. UN Document 
Symbol: ST/TAO/HR/11. 29 pp. 


1958 Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in 
Criminal Law and Procedure. Baguio City, the Philip- 


pines, 7 to 28 February, 1958. UN Document Symbol: 
ST/TAA/HR/2. 24 pp. 


Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in Crimi- 
nal Law and Procedure. Santiago, Chile, 19 to 30 May, 
1958. UN Document Symbol: ST/TAA/HR/3. 31 pp. 


1960 Seminar on the Role of Substantive Criminal 
Law in the Protection of Human Rights and the Pur- 
poses and Legitimate Limits of Penal Sanctions. Tokyo, 
Japan, 10 to 24 May, 1960. UN Document Symbol: 
ST/TAO/HR/7. 103 pp. 


1960 Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in 
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Criminal Procedure. Vienna, Austria, 20 June to 4 July, 
1960. UN Document Symbol: ST/TAO/HR/8. 132 pp. 


1961 Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in 
the Administration of Criminal Justice. Wellington, 
New Zealand, 6 to 20 February, 1961. UN Document 
Symbol: ST/TAO/HR/10. 158 pp. 


1959 Seminar on Judicial and Other Remedies against 
the Illegal Exercise or Abuse of Administrative Author- 
ity. Peradeniya (Kandy), Ceylon, 4 to 15 May, 1959. 
UN Document Symbol: ST/TAO/HR/4. 99 pp. 


1959 Seminar on Judicial and Other Remedies against 
the Illegal Exercise or Abuse of Administrative Author- 
ity. Buenos Aires, 31 August to 11 September, 1959. 
UN Document Symbol: ST/TAO/HR/6. 65 pp. 


Periodic Reports 


Peon oF triennial reports by governments was in- 
stituted by the Economic and Social Council in 
1956. Using the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a point of departure, governments submit reports to 
the Secretary-General on progress achieved in human 
rights during the three-year period. The Commission 
on Human Rights studies the reports and sends its 
comments, conclusions and recommendations to the 
Council. The Commission does not intend to pass 
judgment on the performance of individual govern- 
ments but rather to study how human rights problems 
are being dealt with. 


Periodic Reports on Human Rights for 1954-1956. 
Summary Prepared by the Secretary General. UN 
Document Symbol: E/CN.4/756 and E/CN.4/757. 
Consult in UN Depository Libraries. 


Periodic Reports on Human Rights for 1957-1959. 
Summary Prepared by the Secretary General. UN 
Document Symbol: E/CN.4/810 and Add.l, and 
E/CN.4/811. Consult in UN Depository Libraries. 
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Studies and Inquiries 


HILE THE Unirep Nations cannot legislate for 

member states, it makes recommendations, point- 
ing out the need for national action in the field of 
human rights, and backs up its recommendations with 
carefully prepared studies designed to expose prob- 
lems and show what can be done about them. The 
studies also furnish some of the necessary groundwork 
for the preparation of conventions. 


A series of studies on discrimination is being carried on 
by the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. Thus far, the Sub- 
Commission has completed two studies, on discrimina- 
tion in education and in religious rights and practices, 
and is preparing two additional studies, on discrimina- 
tion in the matter of political rights and discrimination 
in respect of the right of everyone to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. Each 
study deals with all grounds of discrimination con- 
demned by the Universal Declaration and covers the 
situation in each Member State. 

The methods adopted by the Sub-Commission in 
preparing the studies are themselves designed to en- 
courage member states to undertake an examination 
of their legislation and practices: a special rapporteur 
appointed by Sub-Commission prepares a monograph 
on each country which is submitted to the Government 
for comment and supplementary information. The pub- 
lication of these studies helps to educate international 
public opinion and to create the atmosphere of interest 
and concern that must precede the decision to draft 
an international convention. However, with 103 Mem- 
ber States to cover, it is not surprising that it takes 
from two to three years to complete each study. 


Following the “swastika epidemic” of 1959-1960, the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities considered “manifestations of 
anti-semitism and religious intolerance of a similar 
nature.” Discussion was continued in the Commission 
on Human Rights during its 16th session. The Com- 
mission condemned the manifestations and requested 
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the Secretary-General “to arrange, in consultation with 
State Members of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies in whose territories such manifesta- 
tions have occurred, UNESCO, and nongovernmental 
organizations in consultative status, to obtain any in- 
formation and comments relative to such manifesta- 
tions, and public reaction to them, the measures taken 
to combat them, and their causes and motivations.” 
The Sub-Commission reviewed the responses at its 13th 
session in January, 1961, and decided to discuss the 
item at a later session if circumstances should necessi- 
tate taking “further measures for the eradication of 
racial, national and religious hatred.” 


A study of the right of everyone to be free from arbit- 
rary arrest, detention and exile, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission on Human Rights, 
is currently before the Commission for revision and 
approval. The final text will be completed by the end 
of 1961. (For report of the committee, including pre- 
liminary text, see page 34.) The committee has also 
been requested to prepare a study of the right of ar- 
rested persons to communicate with those with whom 
it is necessary for them to consult in order to ensure 
their defense or to protect their essential interests. 


At the request of the Economic and Social Council, 
the International Labour Organization prepared a study 
which resulted in the adoption of a Convention con- 
cerning Discrimination in Respect of Employment and 
Occupation by the International Labour Conference, 
in June 1958. The ILO has also cooperated with the 
United Nations in preparing a study on forced labour, 
which was completed in 1953. 


Equal rights of men and women are under the constant 
scrutiny of the Commission on the Status of Women, 
which has conducted extensive studies on the political 
rights of women, the access of women to and the exer- 
cise by them of public services and functions, the 
nationality of married women and the access of women 
to education. Its current program includes studies on 
the status of women in private law, including family 
law and property rights. The Commission's studies have 
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formed the basis for several conventions on the status 
of women (see page 18). In addition to the studies, 
the Commission has prepared booklets on these topics 
for the information of the general public (see page 24). 


Additional studies supplementing the work of the 
Council have been prepared at its request by ad hoc 
committees including a study on slavery (1951) and 
the study on forced labor conducted with the ILO 
(1953) mentioned above. In February, 1961 a Report 
on Developments in the Field of Freedom of Informa- 
tion Since 1954 was completed by a special consultant 
to update a previous survey on freedom of information 
prepared by a special rapporteur of the Council in 1953. 


Other Issues Before the UN 


f ns AGENDA of the 15th General Assembly included 
several items relating to human rigitts: policies of 
apartheid in the Union of South Africa, forced labor 
in Angola, problems of the German-speaking minority 
in the South Tyrolean province of Bolzano, Italy, and 
the question of Tibet. 


The Security Council debated situations in Angola and 
in the Republic of Congo, where violations of human 
rights were said to have incited rebellion and created 
situations endangering the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work 
of the Organization, 16 June 1960-15 June 1961. General 
Assembly, Official Records, 16th Session. Suppl. No. 1. 
UN Document symbol: A/4800. 181 pp. $2.50. Avail- 
able from Sales Section, United Nations, N.Y. General 
review of activities includes summaries of discussion 
and action by the General Assembly and Security Coun- 
cil on violations of human rights. 


Issues Before the Sixteenth General Assembly. “In 
ternational Conciliation,” September, 1961. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 224 pp. 75 cents 
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Order from Taplinger Publishing Company, 119 West 
57 Street, New York 19, N.Y. Includes review of events 
in Angola, the Congo, Union of South Africa, South 
Tyrol, and problems of dependent peoples in South 
West Africa under administration by the Union of 
South Africa. Summarizes UN action in the field of 
human rights. 


Individual Communications 


fans CoMMISSION ON HuMAN Ricuts receives thou- 
sands of letters and other communications each year 
from individuals and groups throughout the world who 
feel that their rights are being violated. While “the 
Commission has no power to take any action in regard 
to any complaint concerning human rights,” the Secre- 
tary-General is requested to forward any communi- 
cation concerning human rights to the government 
concerned, without disclosing the name of its author, 
except with his consent. The Secretary-General also 
prepares and submits to the Commission a confidential 
list of communications received each year. 


Other UN Publications 
on Human Rights 


OME DOCUMENTS are available for purchase from the 

Sales Section of the United Nations. Others can be consulted 
only at UN Depository Libraries (see page 43 for list). For 
the reader’s convenience, we have divided the publications into 
these two groupings. (The UN Office of Public Information 
issues free of charge a four-page leaflet, United Nations Work 
for Human Rights, 1961, which briefly summarizes United 
Nations work for human rights. ) 


Documents Available from 
Sales Section, United Nations 


STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION, Charles D. 
Ammoun, Special Rapporteur of the Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
August, 1957. 182 pp. $1.25. Sales No: 1957.XIV.3. UN Docu- 
ment symbol: E/CN.4/Sub.2/181/Rev.1. Discusses discrimi- 
nation in education based on race, color, sex, religion, social 
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origin, political opinion, and discrimination against rural and 
nomadical peoples. Reviews action in various countries to pre- 
vent discrimination. 

STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE MATTER OF RELI- 
GIOUS RIGHTS AND PRACTICES, Arcot Krishnaswami, Spe- 
cial Rapporteur of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 1960. 79 pp. $1. 
Sales No.: 60.XIV.2. Discusses the nature of the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion, freedom to maintain 
or to change one’s religion or belief, freedom to manifest reli- 
gion or belief, the status of religions in relation to the state; 
also presents a program of action on ending religious discrimi- 
nation. Annexes include draft principles on freedom and 
nondiscrimination in religious rights and practices, prepared by 
the Sub-Commission after examining the study. 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF MINORITIES: 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL. Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 1950. 
51 pp. 40 cents. Sales No.: 1950.XIV.3. Available in limited 
supply. Includes selected bibliography and chapters on the 
meaning of “minority,” nationalism and minorities, basic desires 
of minorities, and the status of minorities within the state. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY: MEMORANDUM SUB- 
MITTED BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. Economic and 
Social Council, Ad-Hoc Committee on Slavery. 1951. 83 pp. 
50 cents. Sales No.: 1951.XIV.2. Presents history of 19th and 
early 20th Century treaties and declarations concerning the 
slave trade, a review of League of Nations work on slavery, 
and annexes giving lists of League documents on slavery. 


FREEDOM FROM ARBITRARY ARREST, DETENTION 
AND EXILE. YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS: FIRST 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 249 pp. $4.50. Sales No.: 
59.XIV.2. Includes statements submitted to the Secretary- 
General by member nations “considering the application, and, 
so far as necessary, the evolution of the right set forth in Article 
9 of the Declaration of Human Rights.” 


STUDY ON EXPULSION OF IMMIGRANTS. UN Document 
symbol: ST/SOA/22. Sales No.: 1955.1V.6. 77 pp. (mimeo.) 
50 cents. Discusses grounds for expulsion under national laws 
and regulations, and expulsion as a subject for international 
action. 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 
1 AUGUST 1958-31 JULY 1959. UN Document symbol: 
A/4143. (General Assembly, Official Records, 14th Session, 
Suppl. No. 3) 87 pp. $1. 

REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 
1 AUGUST 1959-5 AUGUST 1960. UN Document symbol: 
A/ 4415. (General Assembly, Official Records, 15th Session, 
Suppl. No. 3) 91 pp. $1.50. 
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REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 
6 AUGUST 1960-4 AUGUST 1961. UN Document symbol: 
A/4820. (General Assembly, Official Records, 16th Session, 
Suppl. No. 3) 97 pp. $1.50. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. REPORT OF THE 
I5TH SESSION. (1959) UN Document symbol: E/3229 
(ECOSOC, Official Records, 28th Session, Suppl. No. 8) 39 pp. 
30 cents. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. REPORT OF THE 
16TH SESSION. (1960) UN Document symbol: E/3335 
(ECOSOC, Official Records, 30th Session, Suppl. No. 8) 33 pp 
50 cents. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. REPORT OF THE 
17TH SESSION. (1961) UN Document symbol: E/3456 
(ECOSOC, Official Records, 32nd Session, Suppl. No. 8) 32 pp 
50 cents. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. REPORT 
OF THE 12TH SESSION. (1958) UN Document symbol: 
E/3096 (Economic and Social Council, Official Records, 26th 
Session, Suppl. No. 7) 23 pp. 25 cents. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. REPORT 
OF THE 13TH SESSION. (1959) UN Document symbol: 
E/3228 (ECOSOC, Official Records, 28th Session, Suppl. No. 7) 
23 pp. 25 cents. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. REPORT 
OF THE 14TH SESSION. (1960) UN Document symbol: 
E/3360 (ECOSOC, Official Records, 30th Session, Suppl. No. 7) 
26 pp. 35 cents. 

COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. REPORT 
OF THE 15TH SESSION. (1961) UN Document symbol: 
E/3464 (ECOSOC, Official Records, 32nd Session, Suppl. No. 7) 
36 pp. 50 cents. 


Documents Available 
in UN Depository Libraries 


STUDY OF THE RIGHT OF EVERYONE TO BE FREE 
FROM ARBITRARY ARREST, DETENTION AND EXILE. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. Commission on Human 
Rights, 17th Session, item 4 of the provisional agenda. UN 
Document symbol: E/CN.4/813. January 9, 1961. 276 pp. 
Text of the study as it was presented to the Commission on 
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Human Rights for comments and revision. Annex includes lists 
of countries which had made comments on the monographs 
and supplied additional information. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. DEVELOPMENT OF 
INFORMATION MEDIA IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
UNESCO. MEETING ON DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMA- 
TION MEDIA IN LATIN AMERICA. Economic and Social 
Council, 3lst Session (E/3437/and Add. 1). Commission on 
Human Rights, 17th Session (E/CN.4/814/and Add.1). Febru- 
ary 16, 1961. 50 pp. Report of a meeting held in Santiago, Chile, 
| to 13 February 1961. Participants included representatives 
from 20 Latin American countries, observers from international 
organizations and 13 Member States of UNESCO. 

REPORT ON DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF FREE- 
DOM OF INFORMATION SINCE 1954. Economic and Social 
Council, 31st Session, item 10 of provisional agenda. UN Docu- 
ment No.: E/3443. February 2, 1961. 155 pp. Report submitted 
by the Secretary-General and prepared by Dr. Hilding Eek, 
Professor of International Law, University of Stockholm, 
Sweden. Discusses the work of the UN and Specialized Agen- 
cies since 1954, international and national developments, 
facilities for the free flow of information and obstacles to the 
free flow of information. Includes sections on the content and 
quality of information and the extent to which peoples receive 
news of the UN and the Specialized Agencies. Annex gives a 
chronology of UN activities in the field since 1954. 


PROGRAMME APPRAISAL, 1959-1964. WORK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS IN THE ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND RELATED FIELDS. ADDENDUM: INDI- 
VIDUAL APPRAISALS. Economic and Social Council, 28th 
Session, agenda item 4c). May 29, 1959. UN Document symbol: 
E/3260/Add. 1. 319 pp. Contains detailed appraisals of the 
current and future work programs in human rights. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, SUB-COMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF MINORITIES. REPORT OF THE 12TH SESSION 
OF THE SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES TO 
THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 11 to 30 Janu- 
ary 1960. UN Document symbol: E/CN.4/800; E/CN.A4/ 
Sub.2/206. February 8, 1960. 101 pp. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, SUB-COMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF MINORITIES. REPORT OF THE 13TH SESSION 
OF THE SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES TO 
THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 10 January to 
3 February 1961. UN Document symbol: E/CN.4/815; E/CN./ 
4/Sub.2/211. 9 February 1961. 83 pp. 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF ANTI-SEMITISM AND OTHER 
FORMS OF RACIAL PREJUDICE AND INTOLERANCE OF 
A SIMILAR NATURE. STUDY BY THE SECRETARIAT OF 
UNESCO: E/CN.4/Sub.2/209. MATERIAL RECEIVED 
FROM NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS: E;/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.216 and Add. 1 and Add. 2. COMMENTS 
FROM GOVERNMENTS: E/CN.4/Sub.2/208 and Add. 1 
and Add. 2. 

SECOND UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE OF NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN 
THE ERADICATION OF PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMI- 
NATION. REPORT TO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE. Geneva, Switzerland, 22-26 June 1959. UN Document 
Symbol: E/NGO/CONF.2/7. July 28, 1959. Summarizes discus- 
sions on techniques for combatting prejudice and discrimination 
and on cooperation of nongovernmental organizations with UN 


bodies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE PROTECTION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS OF WORKS PUBLISHED AFTER DECEMBER, 
1939. April 2, 1951. 248 pp. UN Document Symbol: E/CN.4 
540. Bibliography of works on human rights in many languages. 
Prepared by the UN Secretariat. 


Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees 


Bier OrFIcE OF THE United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees encourages and supervises in- 
ternational action on behalf of refugees under its 
mandate. Its functions are humanitarian and non- 
political. One of its chief functions is to provide inter- 
national protection to refugees, who may turn to the 
Office much as a citizen turns to his government. It 
promotes international agreements which safeguard 
the rights of refugees and hasten their assimilation 
within their new countries. 

Certain refugees also require some financial assist- 
ance to secure their firm absorption in their new coun- 
tries. It is for these that the Office plans its material 
assistance programs, which include provisions for hous- 
ing, vocational training, rehabilitation, legal assistance 
and care of the aged and refugees in institutions. 

Since 1959, the Office has carried out, jointly with the 
League of Red Cross Societies, a vast relief program 
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for over 200,000 refugees from Algeria, now in Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

The United Nations General Assembly, in a series 
of resolutions, authorized the High Commissioner to 
use his “good offices” when requested to encourage 
assistance to refugees not under his mandate. 


The following are available free in limited supply from 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, United Nations, New York: 


The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and its Work. 12 pp. Extract from “United 
Nations Review,” September 1960. Reports on camp 
clearance, out-of-camp refugees, migration policies, 
regional programs and international protection. Illus- 
trated. 


U.N.H.C.R. Reference Service. Mimeo. Published 
three or four times a year at unspecified intervals. Re- 
views recent developments in the field of international 
action on behalf of the refugees within the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


NICEF is THE ONE UN AcENcy exclusively con- 

cerned with the rights of children throughout the 
world to a better life. It furnishes supplies and equip- 
ment which governments cannot themselves afford and 
helps to set up programs to improve child welfare 
which the countries will be able to carry on alone after 
the programs are well established. Advice and techni- 
cal assistance are provided by other United Nations 
departments and the Specialized Agencies. Since the 
adoption of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
the emphasis of UNICEF activity is in accord with the 
principles established in the Declaration. 


The following materials are available from the US. 
Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, New York: 


UNICEF Broadens its Program for the World’s 
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Convention 
on Education 


Children. Reprinted from the United Nations Review. 
4 pp. Single copies free in limited supply. Includes 
text of Declaration of the Rights of the Child and a 
discussion on how UNICEF is carrying out the prin- 
ciples expressed in the Declaration. 


UNICEF Compendium. Volume VII, 1960. 64 pp. 50 
cents. A comprehensive description of what UNICEF 
is and how it works. 


UNICEF and Projects Assisted by UNICEF. 48 pp. 
(mimeo). Single copies available free in limited sup- 
ply. A count and listing of projects assisted by UNICEF 
at the time of the conclusion of the June 1961 session 
of the UNICEF Executive Board. 


United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


NESCO, « Sreciatizep AGENCY of the United Na- 

tions, seeks “to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture, in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

UNESCO operates four regional development pro- 
grams designed to promote the right to education listed 
in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. These programs, which provide basic educa- 
tion in countries in which large numbers of the popu- 
lation cannot read or write, include material assistance, 
teacher training and consultation services. 


The study on discrimination in education, made by 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, resulted in the adoption 
of a Convention against Discrimination in Education 
by the General Conference of UNESCO (see page 26) 
The Convention provides that equality in education 
should be maintained for all persons; that primary 
education should be free and compulsory and higher 
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education equally accessible to all on the basis of indi- 
vidual capacity. It also states that the maintenance of 
separate educational institutions or systems for pupils 
of the two sexes is permissible if the schools, courses 
and teaching staff offer equivalent opportunities, and 
that separate schools maintained for religious or lin- 
guistic reasons may be permitted if attendance in such 
schools is optional and equal standards with public 
schools are maintained. 


At the request of the Commission on Human Rights, 
UNESCO has prepared a broad program for develop- 
ment of information media in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. People in more than 100 countries lack facilities 
to enjoy their basic right to freedom of information. 
UNESCO’s program includes development of low- 
priced radio receivers, technical assistance in setting 
up national audio-visual services, courses in journalism, 
and seminar programs to promote regional coopera- 
tion. In order to break down international barriers to 
the free flow of information, UNESCO has sponsored 
an Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Materials, which was ratified by 
33 states. 


UNESCO, What it is, What it does, How it works. 12 
pp. Limited quantities available free from New York 
Office of UNESCO, Room 2201, United Nations, New 
York. Outline of UNESCO’s structure and program. 


The following publications are available from 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue. 
New York 22, New York. 


Mass Media in the Developing Countries: AUNESCO 
Report to the United Nations. 1961. 4 pp. 50 cents. Sum- 
marizes past efforts to develop information media, 
problems of developing the media and conclusions 
and recommendations. 


THE RACE QUESTION IN MODERN THouGur SEriEs: The 
Catholic Church and the Race Question, Rev. Fr. Yves 
M. J. Congar, O.P. 62 pp., 50 cents; The Ecumenical 
Movement and the Racial Problem, W. A. Visser "T 
Hooft. 70 pp.. 50 cents; Jewish Thought As a Factor in 
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Civilization, Prof. Leon Roth. 64 pp., 40 cents; Bud 
dhism and the Race Question, G. P. Malalasekera anc 
K. N. Jayatilleke. 74 pp., 50 cents. 


THe Race QuESTION IN MODERN SCIENCE SERIES: Racy 
and Culture, Michel Leiris. 44 pp., 30 cents; The Rac: 
Concept: Results of an Inquiry. 94 pp., 85 cents; Rac: 
Mixture, Harry L. Shapiro. 50 pp., 50 cents; The Signifi 
cance of Racial Differences, G. M. Morant. 47 pp., 30 
cents; Race and Society, Kenneth L. Little. 56 pp., 30 
cents; Race and History, Claude Levy-Strauss. 40 pp 
30 cents; Racial Myths, Juan Comas. 49 pp., 30 cents; 
Race and Biology, L. C. Dunn. 46 pp., 30 cents; Race 
and Psychology, Otto Klineberg. 36 pp., 30 cents; The 
Roots of Prejudice, Arnold Rose. 34 pp., 30 cents; Race 
Relations and Mental Health, Marie Jahoda. 48 pp.., 
50 cents; The Jewish People, Harry L. Shapiro. 84 pp., 
70 cents. 


International Labor Organization 


Tue ILO, a SpecitaLizep AGEeNcy of the United Nations, 
is cooperating with the Economic and Social Council 
on such matters as discrimination in employment, equal 
pay for men and women for work of equal value, and 
on forced labor. The ILO sets world standards by 
adopting conventions and recommendations and pro- 
motes their application. It serves as a clearinghouse 
on social and labor questions throughout the world, 
making this information available to the United 
Nations. 


For conventions prepared by the ILO, see page 25. 


A description of study projects undertaken at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council appears 
on page 30. 


The UNESCO Courier. November, 1959. 34 pp. 30 
cents. Order from UNESCO Publications Office, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Special issue on the 
ILO: “Forty Years of Struggle for Social Justice.” 
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The following materials are available from Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Washington Branch, 917 Fifteenth: 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


International Labor Standards. 40 pp. Free in limited 
quantities. Describes how ILO drafts conventions on 
international labor standards and supervises the ob- 
servance of laws putting these conventions into prac- 
tice. Includes brief bibliography and list of States that 
have ratified the conventions. 


International Labor Conference, Forty-second Session, 
Geneva, 1958, Report IV.: “Discrimination in the Field 
of Employment and Occupation.” Part I: Proposed 
Texts Referred to Governments, 25 cents; Part II: Re- 
plies of Governments, 30 cents. 


International Labor Conference, Fortieth Session, 
Geneva, 1957, Fourth Agenda Item: “Forced Labor.” 
31 pp. 25 cents. Includes a summary and analysis of 
replies from governments and texts of the proposed 
Convention on the Abolition of Forced Labor and reso- 
lution concerning Debt Bondage and Serfdom. 


The ILO and Women. Free in limited quantities. 
Describes the ILO’s efforts to protect the rights of 
women workers including the right to equal pay for 
equal work. Includes bibliography of ILO publications 
and documents concerning the problems of women 
workers. 


Youth at Work. 47 pp. Free in limited quantities. 
Describes what the ILO is doing to protect the rights 
of youth in respect to employment and to abolish child 
labor. Includes bibliography, list of ILO conventions, 
recommendations and resolutions dealing with youth 
problems. 


Africa and the ILO. 46 pp. Limited quantities available 
free. Describes how ILO is helping African nations 


apply international conventions on the rights of 
workers. 
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Documents Index 


UN Review 


UN Yearbook 


Yearbook 
on Human Rights 


Basic UN Sources 


bom FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS can provide a continu 
ing source of information as to United Nations 
activity concerning human rights. They can be ordered 
from the Sales Section, United Nations, New York. 


United Nations Documents Index. Monthly. Annual 
subscription $7.50, single copy, 75 cents. Lists, describes 
and indexes by subject all of the unrestricted docu- 
ments and publications of the UN and the Specialized 
Agencies. 


United Nations Review. Monthly. Annual subscription, 
$6; single copy, 50 cents. Official magazine of the 
United Nations reports on the latest developments in 
the activities of the organization and its related agen- 
cies. Contains frequent articles on human rights and 
reports regularly on human rights activities of various 
UN organs. 


Yearbook of the United Nations. Published since 1947. 
1960 Edition available in October, 1961. 600 pp. About 
*12.50. Previous editions also available. A reference 
work which provides the most complete record of the 
United Nations and its related agencies. Part one gives 
a narrative account, with documentation and texts of 
resolutions, of all substantive work of the United Na- 
tions for the year under review. Includes full coverage 
of human rights activities. 


Yearbook on Human Rights. Records significant 
constitutional, legislative and judicial developments 
throughout the world in the field of human rights and 
includes a review of UN activities. Each issue includes 
texts of conventions and declarations adopted during 
the year by the UN, the Specialized Agencies and 
regional organizations. Bibliography of works on human 
rights in all official languages is appended. 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1946, Sales No: 48. 
XIV.1, 450 pp., $5; for 1947, Sales No: 49.XIV.1, 581 
pp., $6; for 1948, Sales No: 50.XIV.4, 535 pp., $6; for 
1949, Sales No: 51.XIV.1, 421 pp., $5; for 1950, Sales 
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No: 52.X1V.1, 596 pp., $6.50; for 1951, Sales No: 
53.X1V.2, 652 pp., $7; for 1953, Sales No: 55.X1V.1, 429 
pp., $5; for 1954, Sales No: 57.X1V.1, 495 pp., $5; for 
1956, Sales No: 58. XIV.2, 312 pp., $4; for 1957, Sales 
No: 59.XIV.1, 315 pp., $5; for 1958, Sales No: 60.XIV.1, 
334 pp., $5.50; for 1959, available end of 1961, about 
400 pp., price not available. 


UN Depository Libraries 


be LIBRARIES listed below are officially designated 
depositories of United Nations documents. In addi- 
tion to these, many other public and university libraries 
have sizable collections of United Nations documents 
and publications. 


California: University of California, Berkeley; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles; Stanford University, Stanford. 
Colorado: Denver Public Library, Denver. Connecti- 
eut: Yale University, New Haven. District of Colum- 
hia: Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C.; Columbus Memorial 
Library, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
Illinois: Library of International Relations, Chicago; 
University of Chicago, Chicago; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston; University of Illinois, Urbana. Louisi- 
ana: Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Mary- 
land: Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Massa- 
chusetts: World Peace Foundation, Boston; Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Michigan: University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Missouri: St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis. New Jersey: Princeton University, Princeton. 
New York: Cornell University, Ithaca; Columbia Uni- 
versity Law Library, N.Y.; Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, N.Y.; New York Public Library, N.Y.; New York 
University, N.Y. North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Ohio: Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland. Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Rhode Island: Brown University, Provi- 
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dence. Tennessee: Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville. Texas: University of Texas, Austin. Washington: 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


Listed below are document symbols of UN bodies 
whose documents frequently contain sections on hu- 
man rights: 

E/: Economic and Social Council 

E/CN.4/: Commission on Human Rights 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/: Sub-Commission on Human Rights 
E/CN.6/: Commission on the Status of Women 
A/: General Assembly 

A/C.3/: Third Committee-Social Humanitarian and 
Cultural 


Regional Organizations 


Lyprncrse AN ENFORCEABLE SYSTEM for the protec- 
tion of human rights on a world-wide scale is a 
monumental task for the United Nations, which must 
attempt to reconcile the differing views and legal sys- 
tems of its 103 members. A regional organization has 
some advantage because there is likely to be greater 
similarity of cultures and legal systems among its mem- 
ber states. 

The activities of two regional organizations are de- 
scribed below. In Western Europe, considerable prog- 
ress has been made among members of the Council of 
Europe which have signed a European Convention on 
Human Rights and established machinery to enforce 
these rights. In the Western Hemisphere an effort is 
under way, although still in its early stages, to develop 
a similar system through the Organization of American 
States. 


Council of Europe 


Tue UNiversAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN Ricuts, pro- 
claimed by the United Nations, served as the basis for 
a Convention of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms signed by all Member States of the Council of 
Europe. The European Convention, however, is legally 
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binding on the 14 states which have ratified it. It pro- 
vides machinery for the collective enforcement of the 
rights through a European Commission of Human 
Rights and a European Court of Human Rights. 

The Convention was signed November 4, 1950 and 
entered into force September 3, 1953. The Commission 
became competent to receive applications on Septem- 
ber 3, 1953 and on July 5, 1955 it also became compe- 
tent to receive applications from individuals from 
countries which have agreed to the right of individual 


petition. Judges of the Court were sworn in on April 
20, 1958. 


Rights guaranteed by the Convention include: right 
to life; freedom from torture; freedom from slavery; 
right to liberty and security of person and, if arrested, 
to be informed promptly of any charge; right to a 
prompt and fair trial and to proper administration of 
justice; freedom from retroactive application of laws, 
respect for private and family life; freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; freedom of expression; free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and the right to a trade 
union; right to marry and found a family; right to 
effective remedy before the national authority even 
if violations are committed by persons acting in an 
official capacity. A Protocol adds the right to peaceful 
enjoyment of possessions, right to education and to 
free elections. 

The protection of the Convention extends to every- 
one within the jurisdiction of the ratifying country, 
without discrimination as to nationality, sex, race, color 
or beliefs. 


Yearbook of the European Convention on Human 
Rights: The European Commission and European 
Court of Human Rights. Vol. 1, 1955-1957. Vol. 2, 1958- 
1959. Consult in libraries. Yearbooks include basic 
texts, general information, summaries of the work and 
decisions of the Commission and Court. Include se- 
lected documentation and bibliography. 


The following materials published by the Council 
of Europe are available from Manhattan Publishing 
Company, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
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The European Commission of Human Rights. 1958 
41 pp. 50 cents. Explains relationship between th« 
Council of Europe and the Commission and the com 
petence and rules of procedure of the Commission 
Summarizes the rights and freedoms protected by the 
Convention and Protocol. 


The Rights of the European Citizen. 1961. 37 pp 
60 cents. Discusses the nature and effect of the Euro 
pean Convention, summarizes the rights and freedoms 
protected and explains the machinery of prot+ction. 
Includes texts of the Convention and Protocol and lists 
selected publications on the European Convention. 


Organization of American States 


THe 21 MEMBER states of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States adopted an American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man during the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in Bogota in 
1948. The Declaration proclaims the following rights: 
right to life, liberty and personal security; equality 
before the law; religious freedom and worship; free- 
dom of investigation, opinion, expression and dissem- 
ination; protection of honor, personal reputation: right 
to found a family and obtain protection of it; protection 
for mothers and children; residence and movement; 
inviolability of the home and correspondence; health 
and well-being; education; the benefits of culture; work 
and fair remuneration; leisure; social security; civil 
rights; fair trial; nationality; vote and participate in 
government; assembly; association; property; petition; 
protection from arbitrary arrest; due process of law; 
asylum. The Declaration also proclaims certain duties 
of the individual toward society, his family, his ¢om- 
munity and his country. ° 


To implement the principles of the Declaratio. the 
Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers 
(1959) resolved that the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists be requested to draft conventions on hv nan 
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rights. These draft conventions were to have been con- 
sidered at the May 1961 Inter-American Conference in 
Quito, Equador which has been postponed. The pro- 
posed convention provides for the establishment of a 
Commission on Human Rights and an Inter-American 
Court. Like the UN draft covenants on human rights, 
the Inter-American Convention will have two schemes 
of implementation — one for civil and political rights, 
and the other for economic and cultural rights. 


The Commission on Human Rights, composed of 
seven members elected by the OAS, was created in 
May 1960 when the OAS Council adopted a statute on 
the Commission's objectives, structure and functions. 
The Commission held its first session in October 1960. 
Its function is to promote respect for the human rights 
set forth in the American Declaration. It encourages 
awareness of human rights in the Americas; makes 
recommendations to member governments concerning 
human rights; prepares studies and reports; requests 
governments to supply information on human rights; 
and it serves as an advisory body to the OAS regarding 
human rights. 


The Protection of Human Rights Within the Inter- 
American System. 1961. 2 pp. Single copies free in lim- 
ited supply from American Jewish Committee, Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, 165 East 56 Street, New York 
22, N.Y. Describes OAS action on human rights, the 
Inter-American Draft Convention on Human Rights 
and the OAS Commission on Human Rights. 


Text of the American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man may be consulted on pp. 440-442 of the 
Yearbook on Human Rights for 1948. Available in 
libraries. 


The Inter-American Commission of Women, a special- 
ized agency of the OAS, makes studies, reports, and 
recommendations regarding the rights of women in the 
Americas. Since its establishment in 1928, the Com- 
mission has secured signature of the Inter-American 
Convention on the Granting of Political Rights to 
Women (1948), a Convention on the Nationality of 
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Women (1933), and the Inter-American Conventio: 
on the Granting of Civil Rights to Women (1959 
which is still in the process of ratification. 


Single copies of the following publications are avail 
able free from the Inter-American Commission of! 
Women, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


The Inter-American Commission of Women: What 
it is, How it Works, What it Does. Leaflet. 4 pp. In- 
cludes list of accomplishments of the Commission and 
number of states that have ratified the conventions on 
political and civil rights and on nationality of women. 


Inter-American Commission of Women: Specialized 
Agency of the Organization of American States. Chart 
shows the Commission’s bodies and its relationship to 
individual countries, governmental organizations and 


the OAS. 


Political Status of Women in the Other American 
Republics: Notes for Reference. U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1958. 18 pp. Mimeo. Presents data on the right 
to vote and on women’s service in government office, 
the foreign service and in elective office in 20 American 
republics. 


Report Presented to the Fifteenth Session of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, 
Geneva, Switzerland, March 1961. 38 pp. Mimeo. 
Describes organization and functions of the Inter- 
American Commission and reviews its activities from 


April 1960-March 1961. 


Reports of the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights are available free from the Division of General 
Information, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Human Rights in the American States: Study Prepared 
in Accordance with Kesolution XXVII of the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference. November, 1960. Pre- 
liminary Edition. 226 pp. Consult in libraries. Study 
on “Strengthening of the System for the Protection 
of Human Rights” among the American States pre- 
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pared by the OAS Department of Legal Affairs. Ap- 
pendices include texts of the Resolution on Strengthen- 
ing of the System for the Protection of Human Rights 
adopted by the 10th Inter-American Conference, reso- 
lution on the Inter-American Court for the Protection 
of Human Rights, resolution adopted by the Fifth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
calling for draft convention on human rights and cre- 
ation of the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights. Also includes texts of UN conventions and 
declarations and the European Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 


International 
Nongovernmental 
Organizations 


Me™ INTERNATIONAL nongovernmental organiza- 

tions play an important role in the world-wide 
fight for human rights. At the United Nations, where 
they are accredited to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and often to Specialized Agencies such as UNESCO 
and ILO, they perform the following functions: 

1) Send representatives to meetings, conferences, 
regional seminars and other gatherings of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimin- 
ation, and Protection of Minorities, and the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women; 

2) Prepare studies, reports; present suggestions, 
criticisms, oral and written statements; 

3) Answer UN questionnaires regarding human 
rights conditions in various countries; 

4) Maintain contact with members of national dele- 
gations and the secretariat; 

5) Cooperate with other nongovernmental organi- 
zations working in the same field through conferences 
and preparation of publications; 

6) Encourage their national affiliates to further the 
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General 
Assembly activity 


Human Rights 
Commission 
activity 


Reports 
violations 
to UN 


UN’s goals by undertaking study and action program: 
and urging their governments to take more positiv« 
human rights action. 


U.S. organizations work at the UN through the U.S 
Mission, the Conference Group of U.S. National Or- 
ganizations on the UN, and the international group 
with which they are affiliated. A list of U.S. organiza- 
tions can be obtained from the Conference Group of 
U.S. National Organizations on the UN, 170 East 64 
Street, New York 21, N.Y., and from the U.S. Mission 
to the UN, 799 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


The following includes a sampling of those interna- 
tional organizations whose activities are predominantly 
concerned with international human rights. Their pub- 
lications are included in the bibliography starting on 
p. 66. 


International League 
for the Rights of Man 


A SUBSTANTIAL PART of the League's effort at General 
Assembly sessions is directed to aiding African peti- 
tioners and in backing all measures to promote inde- 
pendence or self-government. These collective rights 
of self-determination are regarded by the League as 
“the necessary basis for individual and minority rights, 
which new states, however, tend to ignore.” The League 
also works to expedite Assembly action on human rights 
covenants and supports Assembly positions on such 


questions as the violations of human rights in Hungary 
and Tibet. 


In the Commission on Human Rights, activities include 
assistance to UN studies of discrimination in the right 
to leave one’s country and return, and support of the 
move to establish national advisory committees to aid 
in promoting human rights. 


When reports of serious violations of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights are brought to the 
League's attention, representations are ordinarily made 
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by the League to the UN Secretary-General, who, under 
the rules, transmits them to the Member State involved. 
In recent months, the League has submitted complaints 
against the Cuban Government, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti and Thailand. Some governments re- 
spond; most ignore private protests even when trans- 
mitted by the UN. The protests are, however, reported 
in the press and thus draw attention to the principles 
of human rights. 


The League also addresses governments directly re- 
garding violations of rights. Recently, protests have 
been made regarding events in Spain, France, Greece 
and India. Although intervention is impracticable in 
Communist-controlled countries because of the impossi- 
bility of contact with opposition groups, the League has 
acted on such questions as Hungary. It also cooperates 
on occasion with the Assembly of Captive European 


Nations, several of whose members are on the League’s 
Board. 


Current news of events in the human rights field is 
reported in the League’s bulletin, Rights of Man, avail- 
able free from ILRM offices at 25 East 64 Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 


The League has national affiliates in 30 countries which 
act on matters within their domestic jurisdiction or 
special competence. It takes action only on request in 
countries where affiliates exist. On matters of U/S. 
policy in relation to human rights abroad, however, 
the League acts itself, as it did recently on U.S. sup- 
port of Latin American dictatorships and of the Franco 
dictatorship in Spain. 


The ‘activities of three U.S.-based League affiliates 
concerned with international problems are described 
below. They are the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the American Committee on Africa, and the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom. 


“As the nation’s only permanent nonpartisan organi- 
zation devoted exclusively to the defense of the Bill 
of Rights for everyone, the American Civil Liberties 
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Union has, since its foundation in 1920, been ready to 
act wherever violations of our constitutional freedoms 
are threatened.” In addition to its activities on the do- 
mestic scene, it is also concerned with American partici- 
pation in international action to promote civil liberties. 


According to a Union report, “the obstacle to Ameri- 
can participation in international treaties for human 
rights continues in the U.S. Senate, where the Union 
estimates that a two-thirds majority for any human 
rights treaty is still impossible in view of states’ rights 
sentiment and formidable opposition to all international 
jurisdiction expressed in the flood of protests against 
repeal of the Connally amendment to U.S. adherence 
to the World Court. Efforts are being organized to 
bring the issue more persuasively before the Senate 
in 1962.” 

In its activities for U.S. territories, the Union has 
backed legislation for non-voting representation in the 
House of Representatives for the Virgin Islands and 
Guam, and is active in promoting greater autonomy 
and civil rights in Okinawa, the only territory where 
U.S. armed forces still exercise unrestricted occupation 
rule. (American Civil Liberties Union, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.) 


The American Committee on Africa’s activities in- 
clude support of projects in Africa promoting demo- 
cratic self-government, equal rights and economic de- 
velopment. Its Africa Defense and Aid Fund has con- 
tributed to the legal defense and welfare of the oppo- 
nents of apartheid charged with treason in South Africa 
and, more recently, sent funds to help the victims of 
the Sharpeville massacre in March 1960. Additional aid 
has gone to Africans and their families affected by 
political and racial persecution in Central Africa. In 
1960, a protest was also directed to the Executive 
Committee of the Olympic Games concerning the ex- 
clusion of Africans from the South African Olympic 
team, in violation of the Olympic constitution, which 
outlaws discrimination. (American Committee on 
Africa, 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.) 
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Founded “to create a democratic ‘front’ in the Amer- 
icas,’ LADF investigates and verifies violations of civil 
and political liberties brought to its attention. When 
violations are found to exist, [ADF appeals directly to 
the governments involved to remedy the situation. In 
the case of governments which are not susceptible to 
this appeal, [ADF publicly exposes the violations in 
the hope that popular protest may force action on the 
issue. Through the International League for the Rights 
of Man, IADF also protests to the United Nations as 
well as to the Organization of American States and 
other international bodies against such violations. 


Among its activities at the UN, IADF has requested 
both the Commission on Human Rights and the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities to give validity to Article 13 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by accord- 
ing protection to political refugees, both inside the 
embassy of their asylum or in other countries, and to 
assure them safe conducts and documents for free 
movement. 


Inter-American Association for Democracy and Free- 
dom, 67 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y., issues the 
following: 


Report of the Second Inter-American Conference for 
Democracy and Freedom. 1960. 301 pp. $2.50. Contains 
a list of IADF interventions and protests against viola- 
tions of liberties as well as speeches on Latin American 
action in the field of human rights and economic, social 
and political development. 


Hemispherica. Monthly bulletin. Subscription, $2. 
Contains reports on IADF activities and recent events 
in Latin America. 


Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs 


A JOINT AGENCY of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council, CCIA gives spe- 
cial attention to the problems of religious liberty. Its 
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Recent activities 


Aids new 
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activity in the human rights field is two-fold: it sup- 
ports the development of international standards and 
safeguards to defend basic human values, and it assists 
in bringing domestic constitutions as well as laws and 
practices into conformity with an accepted internation- 
al standard. 


Recent CCIA activities at the UN include consulta 
tions with members of the General Assembly’s Third 
Committee regarding the legal interpretation of the 
standard of religious liberty in the Draft International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. CCIA has been 
continually urging the UN to complete the two draft 
covenants on human rights and measures for their effec- 
tive implementation. Its executives have particularly 
expressed their views on the following points: provi- 
sions for religious liberty and related rights; the right 
of parents in the education of their children; the effect 
of governmental action on religious freedom; and the 
recognition of rights of petition by individuals and 
nongovernmental organizations. 

Other issues on which CCIA makes recommenda- 
tions include the Declaration on the Right of Asylum, 
anti-semitism and other forms of religious and racial 
prejudice, questions relating to the status of women, 
and the question of a draft Declaration and a draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information. 


Working to bring domestic constitutions into harmony 
with international standards of human rights, CCIA 
follows closely developments in newly independent 
countries, especially in Africa. Material on constitution- 
al provisions for the safeguard of religious liberty, as 
well as consultative services, are available to Christian 
leaders in these countries. 


In situations where religion or related rights are threat- 
ened or violated, CCIA’s assistance is often requested. 
Such assistance usually takes the form of correspond- 
ence and consultations with leaders of the groups 
against which discrimination is exercised and with 
leaders of the dominant religious groups. Informal con 
sulations with officials of the governments concerned 
have also taken place. Problems in Spain, Italy, Colom- 
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bia, Mozambique, Angola, Romania, Nepal and other 
countries in Eastern Europe, the Near East and Asia 
have recently received CCIA assistance. Close contact 
has also been maintained by CCIA officers with officers 
of its parent bodies and of national churches with 
regard to specific problems of race relations, particu- 
larly in the U.S. and the Union of South Africa. 


The U.S. Conference for the World Council of Churches 
is composed of the 31 American member churches 
in the World Council. Many of them have broad inter- 
national programs in the human rights field. 


The Ecumenial Review. July 1961 issue. World Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
135 pp. Single copies, $1. Discusses various aspects of 
religious liberty, including articles on “Religious Liber- 
ty as an International Problem” and on the concepts 
of religious liberty held by leading faiths. 


Consultative Council 
of Jewish Organizations 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 
(CCJO) consists of the following Jewish groups: Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
Anglo-Jewish Association and Instituto Judio Argen- 
tina. CCJO has recently submitted factual reports and 
recommendations to the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities for its 
study of religious rights and its inquiry into anti- 
semitism and other forms of religious and racial 
prejudice. 

A central activity of CCJO is support for the idea 
of covenants on human rights with effective measures 
of implementation. It also cooperates with efforts to 
formulate and adopt conventions and declarations in 
various fields, such as the Declaration on the Right of 
Asylum, the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, the 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, the ILO Convention on Discrimination in Occu- 
pation and Employment, and conventions on the rights 
of refugees and stateless persons. 
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As part of its program of participation in conferences 
and special projects undertaken by nongovernmental 
organizations, CCJO played an active role at the 1959 
United Nations Conference of Nongovernmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in the Eradication of Prejudice 
and Discrimination. 


In the U.S., the American Jewish Committee devotes 
much of its effort to interpreting the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the Genocide Convention 
to American public opinion, and marshalling support 
for the other standard-setting declarations and inter- 
national covenants mentioned above. To encourage 
regional arrangements for safeguarding human rights, 
the Committee also publicizes the system adopted by 
the Council of Europe. It has recently undertaken a 
program aimed at promoting a comparable develop- 
ment in the Inter-American region. 


A wide variety of popular materials in support of the 
UN’s human rights goals and activities, ranging from 
cartoon booklets to informative analyses for editors 
and broadcasters, has been produced by the Committee 
for public education purposes. Cooperative undertak- 
ings in human rights with other nongovernmental 
organizations have resulted in network TV shows 
dramatizing Human Rights Day and guidebooks for 
community action to uphold the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


The American Jewish Committee, 165 East 56 Street, 
New York 22, N.Y., publishes the following: 

Commentary. Monthly. Subscription $7; single copy, 
60 cents. “Journal of significant thought and opinion 
on Jewish affairs and contemporary issues”; often in- 
cludes articles on human rights questions. 


Coordinating Board 
of Jewish Organizations 


COORDINATING BOARD OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS (CBJO 
is composed of B’nai B'rith, the Board of Jewish Depu- 
ties of Great Britain and the South African Board of 
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Jewish Deputies. B’nai B'rith International Council 
offices in New York and Geneva are the operating arms 
of CBJO. The most recent studies on human rights 
submitted by CBJO to the UN are Memorandum on 
Manifestations of Anti-Semitism and Memorandum on 
Discrimination in the Matter of the Right of Everyone 
to Leave any Country, Including his Own, and to Re- 
turn to His Country. 


In its attempts to aid refugees and to secure their 
rights, CBJO cooperates with the Office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees and has been urging 
the adoption of a UN declaration guaranteeing the 
right of asylum. UN deliberations designed to bring 
about the reduction and elimination of statelessness 
have also received CBJO assistance. 


Bnai Brith affiliates in the U.S. and 38 other coun- 
tries assist in the implementation of human rights reso- 
lutions passed by the General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council and its subordinate bodies. B’nai 
Brith’s International Council also strives to obtain the 
ratification by states of conventions which are designed 


to end discrimination. 


The following is available free from the Secretary 
of the International Council, B’nai B'rith Building, 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Survey. Monthly background analysis of major inter- 
national developments and issues. Topics covered: Jews 
of Africa; Popular Anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R.; The 
French Right and Anti-Semitism; War Criminals; Polish 
Jewry; Algerian Jewry. 


International Commission of Jurists 


CoMPOSED OF JUDGES, practicing lawyers and teachers 
of law in more than 50 countries, the Commission is 
dedicated to the support and advancement throughout 
the world of the Rule of Law. 

Whenever a violation of fundamental rights against 
the citizens of a country or a group within a country 
is brought to the Commission’s attention, usually 
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through the petition of a local citizens’ group, the Com- 
mission authorizes a team of lawyers and jurists to 
investigate. Where entrance into the country is possible. 
first-hand observations are made, as in Spain and South 
Africa. Where entrance is denied, as in Tibet and Hun- 
gary, investigations are based on reports of refugees 
documents and other material. The team’s final reports 
are sent to the parties involved, to other foreign min- 
istries, associations of lawyers and other groups in 
order to draw public and private attention to the issues. 


By means of this publicity, the Commission hopes to 
stimulate public opinion to influence domestic poli- 
cies, either through internal or external pressures. When 
appropriate, Commission findings are reported to the 
UN’s Human Rights Division or to the General As- 
sembly. Its reports on Hungary, for example, were 
used by the General Assembly as evidence in its dis- 
cussion of the case. 

The Commission also accomplishes its purposes 
through meetings, ranging from student seminars to 
international congresses, provides legal technical as- 
sistance to newly independent countries, and publishes 
regular periodicals and special reports. 


The following materials are available from the U.S. 
section of the Commission, the American Fund for Free 
Jurists, 36 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Journal. Published two times a year. Subscription, 
$2; single copies, $1. Contains scholarly articles on 
various aspects of the Rule of Law, especially on the 
administration of justice in different legal systems. 


Bulletin. Published four times a year. Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. Reports on violations of 
the Rule of Law as well as on encouraging develop- 
ments in the field. 


Newsletter. Published six times a year. Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. Contains current informa- 
tion on Commission action and on international re- 
action to its work. 
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World Jewish Congress 


WJC was coorEeRATED with UN bodies in drafting hu- 
man rights provisions including: the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, the draft Covenants on Human 
Rights, the Genocide Convention, various proposals 
on freedom of information, and the Conventions on 
the Status of Refugees and on Stateless Persons. In the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, for example, 
the Congress fought for the inclusion of the prohibition 
of any incitement to discrimination in Article 7, which 
deals with equality before the law and protection 
against discrimination. One of the Congress’ chief 
concerns has been the inclusion in the draft Covenant 
of the right of petition, at least by organizations with 
consultative status, both as a fundamental human right 
and as an essential element in any effective system of 
enforcement. 


In its work with the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, WJC 
has urged a world-wide educational offensive against 
the roots of discrimination, not only through school 
systems and mass communications, but also through 
churches, associations, and internationally through the 
UN, its Specialized Agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations having consultative status. 

Attacks or threats against the Jewish community have 
been brought before the UN by WJC, which also inter- 
venes with governments whose countries have been 
the scene of anti-Jewish incidents. 

The Congress’ Institute of Jewish Affairs, a research 
and policy-making body, publishes commentaries on 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and major 
conventions adopted by UN bodies as well as a 
large number of shorter publications on the subject. 
(World Jewish Congress, 15 East 84 Street, New York 
28, N.Y.) 


Other International Organizations 


ADDITION to the groups described above, many other 
international organizations participate in human 
rights activities at the UN. In some cases, human rights 
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is only one facet of the organizational program. 
Some examples of the activities of a few of these 

organizations are described below. Their publications 

are included in the bibliography starting on p. 66. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


worked with the ILO for the adoption of the Conven- 
tion Concerning Discrimination in Respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation and the Convention Concerning 
the Abolition of Forced Labor. In its work to combat 
racial discrimination, ICFTU makes protests to gov 
ernments, publicizes instances of discrimination, and 
attempts to obtain censure by UN bodies of govern- 
ments guilty of discrimination. 


INTERNATIONAL CounciL OF WoMEN, after circulating UN 


questionnaires to its 47 affiliated national Councils, 
submitted reports on the political rights of women, 
access of women to higher training and professions, 
the Draft Covention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum 
Age of Marriage and Registration of Marriages, and 
similar matters affecting the rights of the individual. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


Women, at its 1961 Board meeting, following sugges- 
tions made by the Commission on the Status of Women, 
recommended that member federations hold national 
and local seminars on women’s responsibility and par- 
ticipation in government; urged them to continue their 
efforts to obtain tax legislation providing for equal 
treatment of men and women and removing discrimina- 
tion against married persons; and recommended that 
they sponsor career clinics, classes and training facili- 
ties for women desiring to advance in their trades and 
professions. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN main- 


tains standing committees on Cultural Relations and 
on the Legal and Economic Status of Women, which 
gather information for the use of the UN commissions 
on such subjects as the access of women to higher edu- 
cation, taxation of married persons’ incomes, minimum 
pensionable age for women, and professional oppor- 
tunities arising out of developments in science and 
technology. 
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: PAN PaciFic AND SOUTHEAST WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION urged 
| its national associations to organize a campaign of in- 
77 formation on the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights, and is publicizing the work of its New Zealand 
chapter, which successfully petitioned the New Zea- 
S land Commission on Education for a human rights 
) study period to be made a regular part of the primary 
- | and secondary school curricula. 
. o 
ut WoMeEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
y at the 1961 meeting of its International Executive, 
d placed emphasis on the ratification of human rights 
n- conventions. A list of conventions and the extent to 
which they had been ratified was presented to the 
members, who were charged to work for ratification 
N by their national governments. 
ls, 
n, Wor_p CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING 
1S, ProreEssion regularly reminds its member associations 
m of their responsibility to teach and promote respect 
nd for the fundamental freedoms defined in the Universal 
l. Declaration of Human Rights. It provides them with 
background material on the Declaration and practical 
- guidance on how its contents should be taught in the 
- classroom. 
en, 
nal Wortp UNION oF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS has 
ar- submitted studies and memoranda to the Commission 
= | on the Status of Women, as well as to special com- 
ual mittees and conferences, on such topics as: ways to 
na- insure respect for the dignity and integrity of women 
hat in matters relating to marriage customs; rights and 
ili- problems of working women; the right of mothers of 
and young children (particularly in countries undergoing 
rapid industrialization ) to freedom of choice regarding 
; their incorporation into the labor force; and measures 
ain- | ’ P 
oe" to combat traffic in women and children. 
rich Wor.Lp VETERANS FEDERATION has organized international 
_— youth seminars in cooperation with UNESCO. In 
sdu- France in 1957, a seminar on discrimination was at- 
= tended by 57 students from 21 countries. Again in 
put 1958, France was the scene of a seminar devoted to 
( 


developing greater understanding of social and cul- 
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tural issues affecting the Orient and Occident. Unde: 
the sponsorship of the Danish Government in 1959, a 
seminar was organized by WVF and UNESCO to edu 
cate youth in practical methods designed to fight dis 
crimination and to eradicate the underlying causes o! 
racial, religious and political prejudice. 


Wortp YouNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN AssocIATION holds 


seminars on the status of women to coincide with UN 
Commission meetings. In 1960, a one-week seminar 
for Latin American YWCA members was held in 
Buenos Aires, the site of that year’s meeting. Partici- 
pants were briefed each morning by specialists on the 
subjects discussed in the Commission and then attended 
the UN sessions. 


Other international organizations with programs in the 
field of human rights are listed and briefly described 
in the Yearbook of International Organizations, 
published by the Union of International Associations 
and available in libraries. 


Planning Human Rights Programs 


Observing 
Human Rights Day 
and Week 


Encourage 
school activity 


DeceMBER 10 is HuMAN Ricuts Day, a good time to 
launch your community on a week-long or year-round 
program devoted to human rights. Since the anniver- 
sary of the U.S. Bill of Rights falls on December 15, 
the President has proclaimed the entire week as Human 
Rights Week. Your first step can be to organize a com- 
mittee of community and group leaders to stimulate 
interest and to coordinate activity. There are many 
things that can be done. We have described some pro- 
grams that have been tried and recommended by vari- 
ous local and national organizations. 


Program Suggestions 


ENCOURAGE SCHOOL OFFICIALS and teachers to plan 
assembly programs and class discussions. Students can: 
act out the articles of the Universal Declaration, show- 
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ing how they apply to their daily lives; write a restate- 
ment of the Universal Declaration in simple terms; 
participate in an essay contest exploring the implica- 
tions of one of the articles in the Declaration and read 
the winning entry on the local radio station. 


ARRANGE FOR DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS in public libraries 
and store windows. Exhibit: books, pictures, pamphlets 
and posters showing the historic development of human 
rights; photographs showing children in activities men- 
tioned in the Declaration of the Rights of the Child; 
copies of famous U.S. documents of freedom (U.S. 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of Rights, Mary- 
land Toleration Act, Rhode Island Colonial Charter, 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, etc. ). 


PUBLICIZE HUMAN RIGHTS THEMES by coverage in news- 
papers and on radio and television. Newspapers can 
include a human rights editorial on December 10, do 
a feature story on a human rights theme and cover 
your community's special observances. Radio and TV 
stations can carry spot announcements calling atten- 
tion to Human Rights Day and our responsibility to 
defend our freedoms. Panel discussions on the air can 
feature religious and political leaders, lawyers and 
reporters, discussing the relevance to their profession 
of the articles of the Universal Declaration. 


PLAN ONE OR A SERIES OF STUDY PROGRAMS in your group 
on a particular phase of human rights. A parents’ group 
may explore the meaning of the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child. A women’s group can study the 
status of women in a particular area, Africa, for ex- 
ample, examining the ways in which women are being 
prepared for new responsibilities. All groups can study 
the human rights conventions prepared by the UN and 
form an opinion on U.S. policy on ratification. 


PLAN ONE OUTSTANDING EVENT to highlight the week’s 
activities. Show a U.S. or foreign feature film illus- 
trating ways in which violations of human rights have 
affected people's lives; follow it with a talk by a leading 
citizen pointing out the film’s relevance to current 
events. Present a play illustrating world brotherhood 
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and human rights, or a series of tableaux showing brie! 
scenes in the historical development of human rights 
Plan a round-table discussion, including foreign stu 
dents or visitors, discussing human rights practices in 
other countries, foreign impressions of U.S. practices, 
and the impact of U.S. events on world opinion. 


ENCOURAGE YEAR-ROUND HUMAN RIGHTS OBSERVANCE. 
Form a permanent Human Rights Commission in your 
community. Take stock of current practices by circu- 
lating questionnaires, much as the UN does on a world- 
wide scale, to all organizations, businesses and other 
groups in your community. Plan to make the observance 
of Human Rights Day and Week an annual event. 


Program Materials 


Human Rights Day Flyer. 4 pp. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Single copies 5 cents; 100 
for $3.75. Prepared by the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. Contains texts of the U.S. Bill of Rights, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 


Human Rights Day Check List for Teachers. 1 p.; How 
Children Learn About Human Rights. 16 pp.; Human 
Rights Day — A Guide Book for Community Programs. 
7 pp. A Check List for Human Rights Day. 1 p.; Fact 
Sheet on Human Rights. 2 pp. Available free from the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


You... Your Town... Your World ... and Human 
Rights. American Jewish Committee, Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, 165 East 56 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
1955. 32 pp. 25 cents. Sponsored by 13 national organi- 
zations, this handbook for group leaders outlines com- 
munity programs to support the Declaration of Human 
Rights by domestic action and Human Rights Day 
programs. 


In Your Hands — A Guide for Community Action. 
Church Peace Union, 170 East 64 Street, New York 21, 
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N.Y. 1958. 32 pp. 50 cents. Sponsored by 32 national 
organizations, the pamphlet suggests ways to plan 
community programs on the goals of the Declaration 
of Human Rights and to encourage domestic observ- 
ance of these rights. Includes bibliography of program 
and study aids. 


The following catalogs include films on human rights 
practices and on the Universal Declaration: 


ADL Catalog of Audio-Visual Materials. Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 25 pp. Free. 


Films for Human Relations. American Jewish Com- 
mittee, Institute of Human Relations, 165 East 56 Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 63 pp. 50 cents. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Produced 
by the United Nations. 73 frames, black and white. 
Purchase price, $3. Stanbow Productions, Inc., Valhalla, 
New York. Presents the content and significance of the 
Universal Declaration. 


Human Rights are for Everyone. Poster, 22” x 32”. Free. 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Gives comparison of 
selections from the Declaration of Independence and 
U.S. Constitution and from the Universal Declaration. 


For All Children. 10 photos. $1. UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Illustrates the Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 
Includes banner headings, suggested layout for display, 
and discussion guide for use by teachers and study 
group leaders. 


Going to School Around the World. 17 photos. $1.25. 
UNESCO Publications Center (address above). Illus- 
trates schools in 17 countries of the world. Includes 
banner headings, suggested layout for display and dis- 
cussion guide describing some of the world’s major 
educational problems and what is being done to solve 
them. 
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Surveys 
of UN action 


Studies on 
UN Declaration 
and Conventions 


Additional Readings on Human Rights 


.INCE THIS Focus covers international and regional activity 
only, publications on human rights problems in individua 
countries are not included. 


All items followed by a key number can be ordered directly 
from INTERCOM. Detach order form from back cover. Request 
all other items mentioned, whether priced or free, directly 
from the issuing organization or publisher. Prices and avail- 
ability are subject to change by the publishing organization 


United Nations and Human Rights 


THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY, Max Sorenson. “International 
Conciliation,” March 1956. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 58 pp 
25 cents. The author, who was chairman of the UN Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties at the time of this writing, discusses the human rights work 
of the League of Nations, explores the efforts of the UN, and 
examines the difficulties obstructing UN recommendations. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN RIGHTS, James F. 
Green. Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Weshington, D.C. 1956. 194 pp. $1.50. Survey and analysis of 
the activities of the UN in the field of human rights by an 
experienced U.S. Government official. K24 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND WORLD ORDER: THE STRUGGLE 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED NATIONS, Moses 
Moskowitz. Published by Oceana Publications, Inc., 1958. Order 
from American Jewish Committee, 165 East 56 Street, Neu 
York 22, N.Y. 239 pp. $3.95. UN observer for Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organizations examines the reasons why 
results on the international level in the human rights field have 
been insufficient and how better results can be obtained in the 
future. Describes UN work in the field and suggests that the 
negotiation and adoption of international agreements is the onl) 
means of bringing human rights under international jurisdiction 
Includes texts of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Draft International Covenants on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and on Political and Civil Rights. 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
Nehemiah Robinson. Institute of Jewish Affairs, World Jewish 
Congress, 15 East 84 Street, New York 28, N.Y. 1958. 173 pp 
$2. Reports on the origin and significance of the Declaration 
and its use by UN organs, in international agreements and in 
domestic constitutions and laws; includes an article-by-article 
interpretation. 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION, Nehemiah Robinson. World 
Jewish Congress, address above. 1960. 158 pp. $2 Discusses the 
preparation of the Convention, special problems involved in 
its application 2nd its significance; includes an article-by-article 
interpretation. 

CONVENTION RELATING TO THE STATUS OF STATE- 
LESS PERSONS, Nehemiah Robinson. World Jewish Congress, 
address above. 1955. 161 pp. (mimeo). $2. A detailed article-by- 
article interpretation. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HUMAN RIGHTS, Hersh 
Lauterpacht. Praeger, 1950. 472 pp. Available in libraries. The 
author, an expert on international law, holds that the organs 
of the UN are required to examine and deal appropriately with 
violations of human rights. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UNITED NATIONS, R. Chak- 
ravarti. Progressive Publishers, Calcutta, 1958. Order from 
Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10 Street, New York, N.Y. 218 pp. 
$3.75 plus postage. An Oxford-educated Indian scholar makes 
a strong case for the concept that human rights should not be 
under the jurisdiction of the State, but within the realm of 
international law under the effective guidance of the UN. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AS LEGAL RIGHTS, Pieter N. Drost. A. W. 
Sijthoff, Leiden, 1951. 272 pp. Available in libraries. Lawyer 
with experience in the UN Division of Human Rights traces the 
chief outlines of the historical development of human rights 
and sketches the main features of a future system of human 
rights, both against a broad background of positive law. 


A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL: THE MEANING OF THE 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 159 pp. $2.95. Interpretations of 
the articles of the Declaration of Human Rights, clearly 
explained; useful for discussion and study. K25 


THE CHANGING DIMENSIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS, Ray 
Gibbons. National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., Office of Publication and Distribution, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 1958. 12 pp. 20 cents. Background 
paper prepared for the Fifth World Order Study Conference. 
Describes the natural law and Christian bases for human rights, 
wticles in the UN Charter referring to the topic, and UN 
iction in the field. Includes questions for study and discussion. 


A CHRISTIAN’S PRIMER OF HUMAN RIGHTS. Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, Board of Missions, Methodist 
Church, Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati 37, Ohio. 43 pp. 35 cents. Describes UN action in the 
field of human rights, answers questions regarding the effects 
of the Universal Declaration on the rights of U.S. citizens, and 
discusses reaction to U.S. policy against ratifying covenants. 
Also covers actions and policies of the church and events in 
the U.S.; suggests group study and action programs. 
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TO COVENANT OR NOT TO COVENANT. Woman's Divi- 
sion of Christian Service, Board of Missions, Methodist Church 
Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37 
Ohio. 1960. 34 pp. 50 cents. Discusses the refusal of the U.S 
to sign covenants on human rights, the reasons for and the 
background of ihe drafting of various covenants, arguments 
for and against signing each of them, and texts of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, the Genocide Convention, the Supplementary Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, and the Convention on the Nation- 
ality of Married Women. ( Reprints of each of these are available 
separately at 3 cents each. ) 


UNIVERSAL RIGHTS AND AMERICAN PRACTICE, Roger 
N. Baldwin. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 1958. 10 pp. 10 cents. Describes U.S. policy 
against ratification of covenants and compares the provisions 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights with U.S. law 
and practice. 


Racial and Religious Minorities 


NATIONAL MINORITIES: AN INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEM, Inis L. Claude, Jr. Harvard University Press, 1955. 248 
pp. Available in libraries. Attempts to find solutions to the minor- 
ity problem and concludes that it has small chance of being 
resolved in today’s divided world. 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES, J. A. LaPonce. Uni- 
versity of California, Publications in Political Science, No. 9, 
Berkeley, Calif. 1960. 236 pp. $5. Treats the claims of minori- 
ties, guarantees offered them, protection for them within politi- 
cal units. The author holds that “the UN has not been entrusted 
with the protection of minorities” and that it is “a problem 
to be solved individually by each nation.” 


RACE RELATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Robert 
S. Browne, with an introduction by Roger Baldwin. Public 
Affairs Press, 1961. 61 pp. $1. A picture of our times in terms 
of “the revolutionary rise to equality of the darker peoples” of 
the world, by a young American Negro who has traveled and 
lived in 40 countries. A plea to achieve racial equality by every 
possible means. K26 
RACE RELATIONS IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE, Andrew 
Lind, ed. University of Hawaii Press, 1955. 488 pp. $6. Papers 
read at a conference on race relations in 1954 at Honolulu, 
presenting data on race problems all over the world. 


RACE, PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION, Cyril Bibby. Praeger, 
1961. 90 pp. $1.25 paperback. This study, originally written 
for UNESCO and directed primarily to teachers, defines race 
and prejudice in practical terms and suggests many methods 
to spread knowledge which can combat prejudice. 27 
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THE COUNTDOWN ON SEGREGATED EDUCATION, Wil- 
liam W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer, eds. Society for the 
Advancement vf Education, 1834 Broadway, New York 23, 
N.Y. 1960. 175 pp. $3.50. Half of the book, entitled “The Inter- 
national Scene,” covers the major countries of the world, where- 
ever segregation in education is an issue. 


THE UN AND FREEDOM OF RELIGION. United Church 
Women, Christian World Relations, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N.Y. 1960. 11 pp. (mimeo). 25 cents. Describes UN 
action, presents the text of a set of basic principles relating to 
freedom of religion set forth in a UN subcommission Study of 
Religious Rights and Practices, and comments on it by the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 


AS THE UN PROBES PREJUDICE: OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE UNITED NATIONS INQUIRY INTO ANTI-SEMITISM 
AND OTHER FORMS OF RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL 
PREJUDICE. American Jewish Commitiee, 165 East 56 Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 1960. 24 pp. Single copies free. Examines 
possible causes of the world-wide outbreaks of anti-semitism 
which began in January 1960. 


INVASION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS ON THE PART OF 
ARAB LEAGUE NATIONS. American Jewish Committee, 
address above. 1961. 10 pp. Single copies free. Discusses actions 
of the Arab League nations in blacklisting American citizens 
“whose travel routes, religious beliefs or personal opinions do 
not conform with Arab League dictates” and the accommodation 
of the U.S. Government to these measures. Seven-page supple- 
ment discusses restrictions on American business. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE MATTER OF MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF ANTI-SEMITISM. Secretary of the International 
Council, B'nai B'rith Building, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. June 1960. 20 pp. (mimeo). Free. 
Prepared as a result of the world-wide outbreak of anti-semitic 
vandalism during the first half of 1960, the report discusses 
and comments on such outbreaks in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, their causes, and public and private action 
to combat them. 


THE EICHMANN CASE: MORAL QUESTIONS AND 
LEGAL ARGUMENTS. American Jewish Committee, 165 East 
56 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 1961. 8 pp. 10 cents. An analysis 
of issues of conscience which claim the attention of Americans 
and all mankind. 


THE EICHMANN CONTROVERSY: A FACT SHEET. 
American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84 Street, New York 28, 
N.Y. 1961. 30 pp. (mimeo). Single copies free. Describes Eich- 
mann’s personal history and considers the legal questions in- 
volved in Israel’s right to try him. 
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Refugees 


WE STRANGERS AND AFRAID, Elfan Rees. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 345 East 46 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 1959. 72 pp. 50 cents. An account of the world refugee 
problem today notes the issues, the helping agencies and the 
possible solutions. K28 
THE REFUGEE AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY, John 
Stoessinger. University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 239 pp. $4.50 
A detailed description of international refugee work from the 
League of Nations through the recent past, with emphasis on 
the human rights of displaced persons. K29 


UPROOTING AND RESETTLEMENT World Federation for 
Mental Health, 162 East 78 Street, New York 21, N.Y. 1960. 
149 pp. $1. Papers presented by international experts at the 
annual meeting of the Federation, covering many facets of the 
psychological impact of obligatory relocation upon refugees. 


HIGH TOWER OF REFUGE, Edgar H. S. Chandler. Praeger, 
1960. 264 pp. $6.75. The story of refugee relief by voluntary 
church organizations throughout the world. K30 
PIUS XII AND INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION. Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 1959. 30 pp. 50 cents. Sets forth 
the late Pope’s views on migration rights. 


MEMORANDUM ON DISCRIMINATION IN THE MATTER 
OF THE RIGHT OF EVERYONE TO LEAVE ANY COUN- 
TRY, INCLUDING HIS OWN, AND TO RETURN TO HIS 
COUNTRY. Secretary of the International Council, B’nai B'rith 
Building, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. October 1960. 24 pp. (mimeo). Free. Analysis of the 
observance in the Soviet Union of Part 2 of Article 13 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, describing that coun- 
try’s opposition to the absolute right of people to leave the 
country. Discusses the position of Soviet Jews and also touches 
on the policy of other Communist countries of East Europe 
and the North African countries. 


THE WORLD’S REFUGEES: EVERYONE’S CONCERN, 
Louise W. Holborn. American Association of University Women, 
2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 1960. 38 
pp. $1. Describes international refugee aid activities as well as 
legal instruments covering refugee migration; bibliography. 


Status of Women 


REPORT OF THE 15TH SESSION OF THE UN COMMIS- 
SION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. American Association 
of University Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 1961. 5 pp. (mimeo). 20 cents. U.S. representative 
gives brief review of action concerning political rights for 
women, marriage laws, economic opportunities and the access 
of women to education. 
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AFRICAN WOMEN SPEAK. National Council of Catholic 
Women, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. $1 plus postage. Summarizes the proceedings of a 
UNESCO-sponsored regional seminar on the status of women 
conducted by the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organi- 
zations in Togo in 1958. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN AFRICA, Mary C. Schuller and 
Elizabeth H. Wheeler, eds. Women’s Africa Committee of the 
African-American Institute, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 1960. 36 pp. $1. Report of a Committee Conference which 
considered present attitudes toward women, their position in 
African society, and ways to increase their participation in 
community affairs and improve education. Accompanying free 
Study Guide available. K31l 


WOMEN AND THE NEW EAST, Ruth Woodsmall. Middle 
East Institute, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 
436 pp. $5.50. A long-time student of both women’s status and 
the Middle East considers the challenges and responses of 
women in Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
India. K32 


STUDY OF THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN LEBANON, EGYPT, 
IRAQ, JORDAN AND SYRIA, Ruth F. Woodsmall. Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women, Hotel 
Biltmore, Room 236, New York 17, N.Y. 1956. 95 pp. $1. A 
study of women in these countries — their status, opportunities, 
problems, and needs for development. 


Labor 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARDS, C. Wilfred Jenks. Praeger, 1960. 159 pp. $6. An 
account of what has been achieved in the areas of freedom 
from forced labor, freedom of association in unions and freedom 
from discrimination in employment, written by an outstanding 
international authority in the field. K33 


INVOLUNTARY LABOUR SINCE THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY: A SURVEY OF COMPULSORY LABOUR 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, Wilhelmina Kloosterboer. 
E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1960. Order from Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 
East 10 Street, New York, N.Y. 151 pp. Approx. $9. A Dutch 
expert offers a scholarly and readable document covering the 
subject country by country. 


Periodical Indexes 
Periodicals often contain analyses of human rights issues. Con- 


sult the following periodical indexes: International Index to 
Periodicals; Index to Legal Periodicals; Bulletin of the Public 


Affairs Information Service; Readers Guide to Periodical 


Literature. 
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Conferences and Special Events 


NOVEMBER 

8-10—Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education, 150 East 35 Street, 
New York, N.Y. Annual Conference, 
Washington, D.C. Theme: The Respon- 
sibilities of National Organizations to 
a Free Society. 


a 
_ 


-1l—National Association of Public 

School Adult Educators, 1201 16 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1961 
Conference, Washington, D.C. Theme: 
Meeting the Challenge of Change. 


9-11—South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, P.O. Box 362, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 3lst Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 


11-16—Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 838 Fifth Avenue. \\e\ 
York 21, N.Y. 46th Assembly. National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 23rd 
Biennial Assembly. Washington, D.C. 
Theme: Judaism and Democracy: Our 
Common Mission. 


17-19—Association of International Rela- 
tions Clubs, Middle Atlantic Region, 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Annual Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theme: Castroism and Latin America. 


18-Dec. 6—World Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
3rd Assembly, New Delhi, India. 


22-25—National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 4lst Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 


23-26—National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 2012 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Conference of Business 
and Professional Women of the Ameri- 
cas, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


DECEMBER 

7-9—School of Inter-American Studies, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
12th Annual Conference on the Carib- 
bean, University of Florida. Theme: 
Contemporary Colombia. 


10—Human Rights Day. 
15—Bill of Rights Day. 
10-17—Human Rights Week. 


JANUARY 

19-21—American Council of Learned 
Societies, 345 East 46 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 43rd Annual Meeting, New 
York, N.Y. Theme: The Creative Arts. 


FEBRUARY 

16-17—Association of International Re 
lations Clubs, Central Region, 345 Eas‘ 
46 Street, New York 17, N.Y. Annual! 
Conference, Seward, Nebr. Theme 
American Ideology. 


MARCH 

3-16—Committee of Correspondence, 345 
East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y. Con- 
ference of women’s international organi- 


zations, New York, N.Y. 


13-15—National Council of Women of 
the U.S., 345 East 46 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. Seminar Series, New York, 
N.Y. Theme: Is Our Affluent . . . Society 
Meeting the New Challenges of the 
World? 
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James T. Babb 
University Librarian 





Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 


writes to us about 


INTERCOM 


“| would think that every school and college, 
niversity and public library in the country 
pould subscribe to INTERCOM. If their budget 
on't permit it, they should find a donor to pay 
r the subscription for them. INTERCOM con- 
- so much information of interest and help 
) young people who wish to have a useful life, 
rimarily in the field of making the world a better 
ace to live in, that the publication should be 
i available and brought to their attention. 
fere is a healthy development in our young 
pople these days in world affairs, and this 


ould be encouraged in every way.” 





The FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION-WORLD AF- 
FAIRS CENTER is a non- 
profit educational organi- 
zation working with 
voluntary organiza- 
tions and communities 
throughout the United 
States to encourage dis- 
cussion of foreign policy 
problems and informed 
activity in world affairs. 
Other programs and pub- 
lications of FPA-WAC 
include: “Great Deci- 
siems,” a nationwide dis- 
cussion and debate of 
foreign policy issues; 
briefings on world af- 
fairs for community lead- 
ers; a book and pamphlet 
department; the “Head- 
line Series” of bi-monthly 
booklets on foreign policy 
topics in the news. 


The FPA-WAC, support- 
ed by contributions from 
foundations, corporations, 
and individual Americans, 
is forbidden by its by- 
laws from taking a posi- 
tion on issues of US. 
foreign policy. 


Organizations, sources 
of information, publica- 
tions and other educa- 
tional materials and 
program activities de- 
scribed in INTERCOM 
are selected to represent 
a wide variety of view- 
points. 


Listing implies no en- 
dorsement of either con- 


tent or source. 





@ Next issue 


FOCUS 
ON 
TRADE 


@ Take advantage 
of INTERCOM’s 


Special bonus offer 
on inside back cover 


@ Each month 
INTERCOM 


features a new topic. 
Order these issues 
while still available: 


Annual Program Handbook 
Soviet Union 


Directory of Voluntary 


Organizations in World Affairs 


Latin America 

Careers in World Affairs 
Regional Organizations 
The Middle East 

The China Problem 


Freedom from Hunger 
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